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I-ditorial announcements usually hav: 
an air of the supertluous. There are oc- 
casions, however, when perhaps they are 
warranted and are not strictly in the 
nature of confidences solely for 
mercial purposes. \n 
arisen, we believe, when we may legiti- 
mately speak to our readers of certain 
plans of ours. 

Architectural publications are, in the 
main, technical. No publication can 
transcend its contents or reach out be- 
vond the natural limits of its subject 
matter. Being addressed strictly to the 
profession, the interest of architectural 
periodicals is confined to architects. The 
value of the pictures they print, the news 
they distribute, is bounded by very nar- 
row limits. The professional publica- 
tion, therefore, so far as architecture is 
concerned, does nothing to awaken any 
general interest in the buildings people 
inhabit. They merely carry the designs 
of architect “A” to architect “B,” and 
those of architect “B’ back again to 
architect “A.’’ At this point their use- 
fulness terminates. 

if the chief interest of architecture 
lay in professional intercommunication 


com 


occasion has 


there would be little need for further 
effort. But one may well ask the ques- 
tion—Does the sole or chief service that 


can be performed by an architectural 
periodical lie within this restricted boun- 
dary? We venture to think there are 
other things of greater importance that 
should be done. 


Perhaps more than any other artist, 
the architect needs to be in close touch 
with his public. If his public is indiffer- 
ent or uninformed his efforts suffer. He 
is restricted in his work or confined in 
his aims. 

lt is not long ago that Speaker Can- 
non asked, “What is an architect, any- 
way?’ Bluntness of speech usually is 
an indication of bluntness of mind. Was 
the mental condition of the Speaker ex- 
ceptional? Evidence does not favor this 
saving view. The public spectacle of 
even our main streets, public curiosity 
concerning our buildings, both indicate 
that general appreciation of architecture 
is of an order low enough to be negligi- 
ble as a working force for better things. 
It is abundantly evident that the stan- 
dard of public taste is much below the 
average of trained architectural capacity. 

The trouble lies largely with the 
owner. Architecturally speaking, he is 
a barbarian, and, as with all barbarians, 
he has no right sense of values, and he 
is more personally pleased with the 
meretricious than with the meritorious. 
He may accept good architecture as 
“fashion,” but never as an intimate per- 
sonal possession of value. 

As a result, the trained architect re- 
ceives only a moiety of the commissions 
which the growth and development of 
the community affords. In place of well- 
designed structures, scientifically built, 
scientifically planned, the architectural 
spectacle presented from Maine to Cali- 
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fornia is literally a nightmare of ignor- 
ant endeavor. he untrained draughts 
man, the builder-architect, the paper 
made duplicated plan is rampant every- 
where, and there is no police to arrest 
ottenders. 

No improvement of this condition of 
atfairs can be brought about by the re- 
formatory machinery now visible. It 
cannot be done by our architectural as 
sociations nor by our municipal organi 
zations, nor by law, nor by our educa- 
tional institutions. We must, somehow 
or other, elevate public taste by operat- 
ing in some manner upon its standards 
of appreciation and desire. The popu- 
lar magazines do not help mend the situ- 
ation. They are either given over to the 
always - delightful discussion of the 
small details of decoration, or to show- 
ing the uninstructed how they can “beat 


the game” and build a house that looks 
like a six-thousand-dollar house for a 
maximum of forty-five hundred. The 


practice of architecture undoubtedly has 
many delightful surprises in it. None 
of them so far has established this se- 
vere economical achievement as a_per- 
manent reality. Its fictitious results are 
unfortunately fallacious as tending to 
improve public taste or even public con- 
science and manners. Nothing has 
done more to depreciate the real de- 
mand upon the real architect, or to ex- 
pose his solid labors to the flippant ridi- 
cule of the ignorant. No! Judging 
from past performances, there is noth- 
ing to be hoped for in the way of assist- 
ance from the purely popular periodical. 

The building material manufacturer 
might, indeed, add something to the 
cause of good construction, but he is 
met with strenuous opposition by the 
alarming demand for false cheapness 
that prevails in the construction of build- 
ings. Anything is good enough in the 
owner’s estimation, so long as it is cheap 
enough and—so long as it makes a brave 
show of being something that it is not. 
lew owners want the “real thing’ for 
what it is, and for the service it will 
render perfectly. They prefer the ve- 


neer for what it is not, the sham article 
for what it seems to be. 
ized” 


The “‘mercer- 


standards of a “non-alcoholic 
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champagnated” modern civilization are 
far too wholesome pro 
moters of a real enduring architecture. 
We cannot get anywhere with shams. 


We 


general to be 


must, somehow, abolish the entire 
system of “substitution.” We must get 
down to real things, no matter how 


humble they may be. We must pound 
into the public head the conviction that 
an humble material is not artistically 
disreputable. We must get everyone 
possible to understand that there is no 
element of real economy in poor tin 
roofs, cheap plumbing, insufficient heat 
ing, low-grade interior trim, poor ma 
sonry and all the other scamped and de 
ceptive abominations that compose so 
large a percentage of so many of our 
houses. 

In other words, we must increase the 
chances, the legitimate opportunities oj 
the trained architect, the thorough 
craftsman, the honest building material 
manufacturer. 

A task of this magnitude cannot be 
accomplished speedily. Hlusions on that 
point are hopeless. Reformation is the 
slowest known to man. But it 
is the most hopeful, for here the stars 
hight for the righteous cause. Reform 
is probably the only human effort that, 
despite all vicissitudes, is never in the 
end defeated. But drastic measures are 
useless. We have to turn to the slow 
methods of persuasion. We must re- 
form from what is and not against what 
is. We must rely largely upon insist 
ence. 


pre cess 


We have no desire to exalt the power 
of the editorial function at this moment. 
But we profoundly believe that if the 
public is to be educated it must be done 
by public means, and we know of no 
other public means more readily at hand, 
more probably effective in its issue, than 
the means afforded by the press. 

When the Architectural was 
founded it was the purpose of the pub 
lishers to give the magazine as much of 
a popular meaning as circumstances per 
mitted. The Architectural Record never 
has believed that the word “popular” is 
interchangeable with “undignified” or 
“uninstructed.” No man ever attempted 
to “write down” to the public who did 
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not also write wider the public. But if 
we may compare small with great the 
efforts of men like Tyndall and Huxley 
would illustrate the character and mean 
ing that may be given to the word “pop 
ular.” 

Recently the Architectural Record has 
heen in communication with most of the 
leaders of the architectural profession, 
with the better-known craftsmen and 
with a large number of the reputable 
houses. We asked 


frankly whether they recognized any real 


building material 
need for a co-operative movement i 
which \rchitect, Craftsman anid 
Building Material Firm would be joined 
for the purpose of improving general 
irchitectural conditions, the action of 
each, of course, being confined to Ins 
wn particular province. We received 
everal thousand replies, and the answer, 
vithout a single exception, was heartily 
1 favor of the co-operative movement. 
Some of our friends pointed out the dif 
ficulties ahead. Phe difficulties indi 
cated are not insuperable in any case. 
Chev are all of a kind that we can rec 
ognize without the slightest discourage 
ment. Nothing that is truly easy 1s per- 
haps really worth doing. 
long as they are not insurmountable, 


()bstacles, so 


afford an incentive, so long as the object 
ahead is worth the pains of the effort. 
\ll architects recognized their need of 
a larger public, a more instructed and 
sympathetic public. They realized fully 
that this larger public cannot be obtained 
by interprofessional inspection of one 
another’s drawings. Merely profes 
sional publicity among themselves is rel- 
atively a small matter in the advance- 
ment of architectural practice. Given 
the opportunity and the favorable condi 
tions, the architect is not likely to be 
behind in satisfying the requirements 
imposed upon him. Nor is the archi- 
tect to be helped greatly by the strictures 
f critics, lav or professional. There is, 
f course, a wholesome necessity ‘tor 
criticism. Criticism even has a high 
measure of efficiency. But criticism in 
a public sense is not a great force with 
the average man, even the average man 
f some intelligence. Instruction is a 
uch greater force in our present con- 


79 
dition. ‘lhe public need to know what 
the architect is driving at, the purpose 
of his efforts and intentions, the limita- 
tions that hamper him, the possibilities 
open to him. In every way the Owner 
needs to know more about the architect 
and the art he practices, and the archi- 
tect needs from the Owner a_ heartier 
support and more substantial working 
syimpathy. 

Llenceforth, therefore, the \rchitec- 
tural Record will work more and more 
with the Architect than ever, but always 
with him in relation to his clients or his 
possible clients. Its efforts will be to 
penetrate to the Owner through the 
\rchitect, and will endeavor to create 
a taste and desire for at least architec- 
tural decency, earnest craftsmanship and 
reliable building materials. The maga- 
zine will try to banish all forms of sub 
stitution—false art for real art, false 
craftsmanship for real craftsmanship, 
inferior and therefore more costly build- 
ing materials for superior and therefore 
cheaper articles. 

This new policy wil not be attended 
immediately by any radical change in 
the contents of the magazine or by any 
revolutionary methods. We shall pro- 
gress from point to point in consultation 
with friends who have encouraged us on 
all sides to attempt the new co-opera- 
tive movement for the advancement of 
architecture and sound construction. 

Of the thousands of replies to our 
recent letter to the members of the pro- 
fession, the following extracts are fairly 
typical of its attitude towards our plans: 
Cass Gilbert, New York City. 

“I think in general that the idea is an 
excellent one and I wish you success in 
the undertaking.” 

Delano & Aldrich, New York City. 

“We thoroughly agree with all you say.” 
Wilder & Wight, Kansas City, Mo. 

“Your scheme seems to us a good one. 

We shall be glad to be of assistance in any 


way possible.” 


Marcus T. Reynolds, Albany, N. Y. 

“You have done a great deal of this in 
the past, as I find a great many educated 
people who have no direct interest with 
architecture as regular subscribers to your 
magazine,” 
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Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, New York City. 


Carrére & Hastings, New York C 
I approve this movement heartily 


} orn 2 
and rhe suggestion 


ity 
IS most attract 

Interesting and we think is just t} 
work prevents my writing t 


to you more thing that ought to be don ind that you 
fully and formally to this effect.” 


only regret that present pressure of 








can do justice to.” 
Prof. Frederick W. Revels, School of Archi Pat - & Miller, Chicago, II] 
tecture, Syracuse, N. Y. ais Carrying out of this policy wouk 
“An effort to interest and educate the —— our paper of great value to the 
general public in things architectural cat professio1 
not be too strongly nmended.’ Hugh S. Magruder, Baltimore. Md 
There is a ery ng need for just sucl 
A. L. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y. campa ef elucatio is: ek einen 
“I will pledge myself personally to do Somervell & Cote, Seattle, Wash 
anything within my power to promote We een apes P 
your efforts sl aie Se Wenibestns te s . 
Prof. H. L. Warren, Harvard University, Was not taken prior to th 
Cambridge, Mass Allen & Collens, Boston. 
“The scheme seems to me excellent if it “We approve of the policy nd should 1 
can be done.”’ glad to be of service t oir kee cahee 
POSssI1Dlie 
E. LB. Patterson, New Orleans, La. 
‘You are about to undertake a gigantic Alden & Harlow, Pittsburg, P 
i i ll ” “It is a question to which we h ive givel 
task, in which I wish you all success. n 
some thought without any tangible the 
Bliss & Faville, San Francisco, Cal Suggesting itself.” 
“We realize that a tremendous field could Newman & Harris, New York and Pp 
be covered if the work was carried on as 


outlined in your letter. We find the Re ‘Your proposition 


ipp iS very strong! 
ord is probably the most appreciated of © us and we sha % Se iaieiailt te 
any of the magazines among our clients.” 


the development of your ide 


«al 
Prof. Clarence A. Martin, Cornell University, Coops r & Bailey, Boston, Mass. 
Ithaca, N. Y “We wish you to feel sure of ou cordia 
“I grant the difficulties in general, but support.” : 
am not convinced of the diagnosis in de- Hutchisson & Garvin, Mobile, Ala. 
tail, nor is the remedy quite clear enough “The Architectural Record has already 
to warrant my unqualified endorsement done a great work in this line 


such as y as s it seems to me indorse- a ; ; 
SEER S8 YOU BES, Bs St am 5 ' Claude F. Bragdon, Rochester, N. Y. 
ment must necessarily mean more than 


‘The Record is the only architectural 


paper I find the layman knows 
J. Walter Stevens, St. Paul Minn. about.”’ 4 
“I think you have undertaken a monu- Prof. Thomas Nolan, University of 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 
Hill & Woltersdorf, Chicago, Ill. “Such 
“Your plan to make your paper the into 
medium of creating a live interest in 


nes Reed & Stem, St. Paul, Minn. 
L¢ 


the mere ‘effort.’ ”’ 


anything 


‘ if Penn 
mental job. 


a step will bring the magazine 


closer touch with all architects.” 


architecture in the public mind seems “We are entirely in sympathy with the 
me a splendid idea.”’ idea presented.” 
Myron Hunt & Elmer Grey, Los Angeles, Prof. N. Clifford Ricker, University of Tli- 
Cal. nois, Urbana, III. 
“The new line proposed seems to be 
cellent.’ 








“We use your magazine now for just such 
purposes. As long as it is as good archi- 
tecturally as it is now, the more popular 
you make it the better we shall like it. Ernest Flagg, New York City. 

We have distributed many hundred copies “The plan you outline should meet with 


of past numbers and we encourage our the encouragement of the architectural 


ex 


clients to take it regularly.” profession.” 

















’ Sicilian Hill Gardens 


Illustrations by the Author 


In view of the 


calamity 


owns of Sicily and Calabria, the article 


such 
which follows should be of special 
sketches were made on the spot by Mr. Fernald 


which has fallen with 


terrible force upon so many of the coast 


interest. The text and 


not many months ago and exhibit in consequence 


that freshness of touch and accuracy of portrayal which can result only from intimate contact with 


1 an abiding love for the subject.—Editor. 


Not to be compared with the gar 
dens of Northern Italy, or with other 
irdens equally celebrated, these little 

have an individual 
charm all their Phe the 
in the soul of the Italian gardens 


garde ns otf Sicily 


own. are 
lage 
as Sicily is the key to it all. 

In the first place, not ex- 
pect to find gardens in this turbulent, 


] 
adoes 


one 


mountainous country, amid barren 
rocks and precipitous cliffs, and who 
can describe the delight in discovering 
real gardens and castles in the air, 


nestled on the hillside or perched on the 
mountain peak, surrounded by tuits of 
green and classic gardens. We are apt 
a confused notion regarding 
our love of Nature and this wondertul 
land. To many of us it is not so much 
Nature in its frankly natural guise that 
appeals, as Nature humanized and made 
intimate with our lives. Here is beau- 
tiful solitude, yet if this solitude is in- 
habited, how much more beautiful 
comes the solitude! 

High above the sea, the road leads 
one to this fairy land. An_ attractive 
feature of the landscape is the white 
road and colored parapet 


serpentine 
wall bordering it, which creeps along 


to have 


be- 


the seashore up into the fastness of 
the rocky promontory, appearing, dis- 
appearing, and re-appearing, gliding 


through a level garden of olive and 
iimond trees, making a turn to avoid 


listurbing some ancient catacombs, 
nder vine-blanked walls, and switch- 
ig about the foundation cliff of the 
reek theatre, on, and upward to 


aormina, an impressive testimony to 
he patient effort of man. 

No one goes to Sicily without admir- 
ng Mt. Etna. “that pillar of Heaven,” 
s Pliny called it, and yet how much 
ore can we enjoy the grand panorama 
fore us from a garden seat and frame 


as we sit in the 
auditorium of the Greek theatre, peer- 
proscenium arches at 
the mountains and sea beyond. 

Etna, although active, and always 
seen wearing her huge white plume of 
loating the crater, is not 
regarded by Sicilians as treacherous or 
revengeful, but as the source of great 
fertility. The eastern slopes producing 
three-fold is the of all Sicilians, 
and well it might be for it is considered 
the most fertile spot for its size in the 
world. Many mountains of the interior 
and lonely peaks two and three thou- 
sand feet high are cultivated in the same 
way, with the homes of the workers of 
the field capping their summits, the sites 
of the old Sekelian cities, where a large 
portion of the population live in the 
same old Sekelian way, working their 
farms on the mountain sides to the 
valley, and going back to the protection 
of the city for the night. The hill towns 
of Italy are ant-hill towns compared 
with these lofty perched cities. It is 
only when the mountains are absolutely 
precipitous, like the rock of Pelligrino 
or the cliffs of Cefalu, that they are un- 
cultivated and barren, for every part of 
Sicily is cultivated, making one vast 
garden. On every mountain side are 
seen tier upon tier of terraces, making 
level spots for cultivation and producing 
an effect of great flights of steps from 
the seashore to the mountain peaks, 
the lower terraces covered by an unin- 
terrupted grove of mandarin, orange, 
lemon and other fruit trees. 

How much is added to this wonderful 
land by the touch of the Greek hand! 
Classic influence and tradition is handed 
to the succeeding races, and the effect 
is easily seen on every side. Behind 
the very walls cf the Greek Theatre, 
and the walls of the street leading up to 


of classic columns, or 


heavscl } 
Ing througn the 


steam 


Over 


envy 
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VIEW FROM MONTE VENERE (VENUS), OVERLOOKING THE POINT OF NAXOS, WITH 
CATANIA, SYRACUSA AND MT. ETNA IN THE DISTANCE. 
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it, are characteristic gardens of a most 
classic character. Passing between the 
high walls we hear the hum of voices 
and inhale the fragrant air, heavy with 
bloom, but little more is known of what 
lies beyond, so secluded are the 
gardens. When we step inside, we 
find it easier to measure them in feet 
than in acres, but the effect of symmetry 
and ordered details impresses us -at 
once. Although none of them are 
large, or overly well kept, we are sur- 
prised at finding any gardens at all in 
a country sO mountainous that it is 
dificult even to find a foot-hold. They 
cling to the brink of the precipices, as 
ii in fear of falling into the sea, and we 
forgive their simplicity and irregularity 
of outline when we see the real garden 
and its formal pattern. 

The views are unsurpassed, so beau- 
tifully are they placed and planned for 
vistas. The villa seems a part of the 
cliff, and the retaining walls of the gar- 
den are but ridges that help the outline 
of the mountain to step down more 
gracefully. Nature is tempted to in- 
vade the realm of art. Here is a union 
of the two such as will be seen in very 
few places. The flowers in the crannied 
walls are familiar. We like to see the 
stucco walls giving hospitality to a rush 
and tangle of vines clambering over 
rocks and reaching up to the top, where 
vines from many flower pots droop 
down to greet them. The sturdy cactus 
reaches out its arms to embrace the 
wall, where soil, moisture and sun are 
to its liking. When the loose retain- 
ing walls are being built on the hills, 
they are made more secure to the cliff 
by the assistance of the strong armed 
cactus, of the prickly-pear species, the 
leaves of which are broken from the 
vines and scattered through the loose 
stones, where they soon take root, 
twisting in and out among the rocks, 
and in time anchor the garden walls 
to the cliff in a most secure manner. 

Every inch of flat space that can be 
found is used for gardens and terraces, 
while the wall following the edge of the 
cliff, often encloses a very irregular 
area, from which the peasants, with 
their natural instinct for balancing 


things, ingeniously develop from the 
central space a most formal and classic 
design. 

There is to be found a regular pat- 
tern of cross walks with fountain basins 
and pergolas leading up to vistas. In 
the centre is a calm water basin, sur- 
rounded by tall-back stucco sofas, 
shaded by fig and dark cypress trees. 
Cross walks and flower beds form pat- 
terns of squares and diamonds, as the 
wall bordering on the cliff may suggest. 
At the end of the pergola are seats 
flanked on either side by huge oil jars, 
spilling over with sea pinks. Many 
pedestals and statues populate the 
walks, and pose at important inter- 
sections of the pattern. Classic water 
jars, blanketed with myrtle and frost 
vine form a stately procession, alternat- 
ing with many other flower pots of va- 
ried style. 

There are many attractive bits of 
terra-cotta work to be found in Sicily, 
with a great variety of vases, flower 
pots, jardeniéres, water bottles, jars; 
urns and pedestals, which are the frag- 
ments of marble which are _ placed 
throughout the gardens, giving them a 
very Pompeian character. 

The old Duke Sanstefano was re- 
sponsible for appropriating so many 
marble fragments of the Greek theatre 
for his garden, while like so many of the 
other gardens and villas throughout 
Taormina, shared in the spoils of this 
wonderful ruin. The variety of thirty 
marbles with which the hills and river- 
beds abound were famous in the days 
of Archimedes. They were used by the 
Architect Filea of Taormina with the 
assistance of Archimedes’ ingenuity, in 
lining the baths of the famous galley 
built for Ptolemy, and given to him as 
a present by Heron of Syracuse. The 
Siculi from their high perched castles 
could almost drop a plumet line on the 
decks of this thousand-oared galley as it 
swept past to Callabra and its ruin. 

After the view of the sea and wild 
mountain country, our eyes return to 
the garden, and find rest and repose in 
the ordered details and quiet shade. A 
broad walk leads to the cliff at the rear 
of the garden, where a cool grotto, 
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roofed with shimmering moss and 
maiden-hair fern, invites you to drip- 
ping water, and a cool retiring spot 


irom the blazing sun, where wines and 
almonds were never known to have 
such a flavor. 

follows the wall leading 
grotto, our sight is 
the huge burst of bloom which the 
parapet wall is holding in its trough-like 
basins that are sunk in the top of the 
intervals. Mlonstrous flowe1 
pots, filled in with camellias, flank the 


and attract our attention 


As our eve 


mn the checked 


Wall al 


ends of a seat 


to the wonderful vista before us with 
the turquoise sea in the distance. \ll 
the stucco work in these gardens 1s 


tinted it soft pinks and yellows, and 
with a sturdy pier topped with a big 
vellow urn, draped in pale lavendet 
wistaria, the effect is more easily im- 
agined than described. 

There are few really active fountains 
in these gardens, and the water gods 
become quite inactive and 


covered. .\ huge cesspool is construc 


moss 


ted in a corner of this hill garden, 
sufhciently large to hold water for a 
supply throughout the dry season, 


which begins with May and lasts until 


September. A great volume of water 
is continually pouring into the reser 
voir from the conductors of the villa 
during the rainy season, and released 


again through an elaborate cistern oi 

troughs which covers the flat 
as with a net work of flowing 
aims, making the entire mountain 
cataract of water falls, 
the water is used and over 
it flows to the different levels. 


ment 





terraces a 
Over 
in as 


Most 


luxuriantly fertile orange and 
lemon groves are thus obtained. This 
system of irrigation, dating from the 


Saracenic domination or perhaps much 
earlier in the Concad’Oro, about Paler- 
mo, attains its most elaborate develop- 
ment. this way of irrigating, 
deep shafts of sunk and subterranean 
waters are tapped and brought to the 
surface by pumps, as in Arabia and 
Persia. With a little additional nour- 
ishment in the spring, the ancient tufa 
and lava soil produces three- 
One has but to trample a root in 


Besides 


SCé ria 


fold. 





CORD 


KAL Rl 


the fresh soil and it will grow on, 
forever. 

Phe fioral richness in the wild tlowers 
of Sicily have forever made this island 
famous, and their variety is certainly 
llous. [hey fill the vales 
to overtlowing and nod from 
every crack and crevice in dizzy heights. 


the cl 


marve and 


111¢ adows 


The stately asphodel is lassi 
flower with its associations as old as 
Homer. Cyclamen, marigold, fenne 
spurges, genesta, anemones, — violets 


oleanders, acanthus, and 


dwarf pink campions spread over the 
erass like daises. As you walk further 
into the hills, the narcissus growing like 
a flowering rush, or many headed like 
the blossoms fatal to Proserpine, whiten 
the meadow grass, and higher still by 
the gleaming road the mountain iris of 
many hues brightens the Sicilian moor 
land. It leaps aflame with huge mari 
golds, glowing almost scarlet, but not 
as vellow and brilliant as the vigorous 
fragrant spurge gushing from the 
ancient lava streams of Etna. Corn 
breast-high is grown,and as 
through the paths, beneath this tiny 
forest, the pink scentless garlic, the 
wild convolvulus dashed with bright 
blue, the pinipernela of brighter and 
the borage of lighter blue, and in the 
sheltering Ktna’s height, 
undreamed of wild peonies of rose pink 
and white can be found. Among the 
many ruined walls dance and wave thx 
crimson bells of the gladiolas and fresh 
pink snap-dragons. The of the 
Selinum which gave this important cit 
its name, a sort of wild celery, occupied 


broom, 


sage 


vou tread 


forests on 


leat 


a very sacred place in the lives of the 
Greeks. With it they crowned th 
victors of their games, and with it the 

crowned the dead. The papyrus plumes 
and the silver plumes of the vermouth, 
the wormwood that vield the wine ar 
none the less interesting. There is in 
fact every known variety, too numerous 
for mention, as the cornucopia of Floris 
still abundantly full. It all shows the 
productive quality of this ancient soil. 
Not only is the soil rich with growing 
properties, but it is also rich with the 
treasures of the many races who have 
left there, imperishable articles of do- 
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life, used before the Carthaginian 
came, 400 years LB. C. Hardly a spade 
of earth is turned in Sicily without 
yielding a bronze vase, a coin, terra 
cotta lamp or statue in marble. Within 


Miestic 
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ALESSIO, 
tery storm-swept, which was entirely engulfed by th 


IRDEX 


IONIAN SEA 


recent tidal wave. 


the present wonderful gold 
necklace of the best Greek period was 
found while the ground for a new villa 
The workmen 


season a 


was being excavated. 
came upon the walls of an old cistern 
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filled to the surface of the garden with of the Villa, and the garden combined. 
earth. In excavating this, the earth On Mola’s heights are look-out gar 
was found to be filled with many Greek dens, very much the same in character 
utensils, which had been thrown in with as the Siculian, from whence the bar 

















A TYPICAL SICILIAN TERRACE ENTRANCE, TAORMINA. 
The Greek acropolis on the first hill in the background. 


the dirt to fill up the cistern. The bril- barians looked down contemptuously 
liant yellow gold necklace was found at on the fastidious Greeks, buzzing like 
the bottom. Of course this find was of bees in the Acropolis below, while the 
sufficient value to pay for the entire land Greeks could look down again on their 
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fair city of Naxos, resting gently by the huge diamond set in blue. There Ceres 
sea. flew to light her torch, at Etna’s cone 

rom the dizzy perch of Mola, you There on that earthly seat of Jove 
have the whole panorama of the Ionian things grow on forever, and the hills 


~ 











THE TOWN OF PACE, A BELVEDERE OVERLOOKING THE STRAITS OF MESSINA. 


sea. On the left Seylla and Chary- are as fresh and fair to-day as when 
bides, on the right, the wide fertile Proserpine gathered flowers in Etnas’ 
field of Etna, lifting her snow wrapped perfumed woods. 

crater high in the heavens, like some As your thoughts and eye returns 
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Qo THE ARCHITE( 
again to the rocks and precipitous cliff 
on which you stand, you hold your 
breath at the dizzy height. If anything 
can render these rocks and _ precipices 
inmore terrible, it is the vision of that 
awful tyrant. Dionysius, creeping up 
trom the sea shore with his troops for 
the purpose of indulging in the pastime 
of | uutchering the troops of Mola. This 
was Bb. C. 304. Naxos had been ray- 
ished and laid waste by him; the few 
people left had been sold as slaves, and 
the Grecian site offered to the native 
Siculi. But they were not to be allured 
from their lofty stronghold of Mola, in 
which they were as nearly secure in 
their garrison, as they would be in a 
balloon basket, while the fortress of 
\Mola, impossible as it looked, frowned 
down, inaccessible and grim.  Dio- 
nvsius took advantage of one dark and 
stormy night to climb that perpendicu- 
lar track, the same which still leads to 
this aerial basket. The path led over 
acute precipices, and the storm beat 1n 
his face, but that was nothing to him. 
They succeeded in reaching the top 
and forcing open the gates, when the 
Siculi, with one desperate effort, massed 
themselves together and forced him and 
his troops head long down the sheer 
cliffs to the abyss below. 

Wherever vou may wander, amid the 
terrace farms and gardens, you find 
stately fence-post sentinels, guiding you 
through a straight path to a circular 
path surrounding a water basin, shaded 
by lofty waving bamboo Eucalyptus 
trees, with their tasseled heads sixty 
feet above you. A simple shady retreat 
for Pan. This is not the work of 
skilled landscape gardeners, but fre- 
quently accomplished by the hand of the 
humble peasant, with the strong instinct 
of classic tradition born in him. Their 
work charms you with its ease, grace 
and simplicity, in a manner seldom felt 
in other gardens. Where the Greeks 
walked, temples and statues to the gods 
appeared and gardens blossomed. They 
lived in the open. Poetry was in the 
air, and such is the effect that it is 
felt by the succeeding races. 

It is always a pleasure to see these 
picturesque graceful people about with 
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their dark, Oriental coloring, gentle 
eves and manners gallant and gracious. 
\t no time do these Oriental manners 
show these people in so amiable a light 
as in the discharge of their duties. In 
deed the severities of these southern 
people have ever been softened by this 
virtue which so hap pily flourishes where 
it is most wanted. They have the dig 
nity of the ancient Greek, yet so tem 
pered by tenderness and humanity that 
it commands that graceful respect which 
is otherwise scarcely known or e xpected 
in a country where inferiors are 
oftener taught to fear than to 
The gardens are so simple and YTACct 
ful in moulding, blending in form and 
coloring to their setting, making a last 
ing impression of their charm, and 
sickening one of the very thoughts of so 
many bad imitations of Italian gardens. 
The gardens or enclosures about th 

Villas are not filled up with clumps and 
strips of trees, after the undigeste: 
ideas of a builder or decorator, 61 
planted out with helter-shelter patches 
of rare shrubbery by a_nurseryman 
Here is taste and display to advantag 

where there is neither great extent to 
work on or an immense sum to be ex 
pended. It is natural for a mind unae 
quainted with the power of Art to sup 
pose that professional assistance can 
effect little in laying out small gardens 
or places of a few acres, but this is to 
infer that nothing can be beautiful that 
is not also expensive. 


so much 
1 
| 


LOVE, 


Beauty or ex 
pression depends no more on dimen 
sion than on expense, but is the result 
of a combination calculated by its fitness 
and utility to gratify the mind, and by 
its effect to charm the eye. 

The rule for the formation of such 
combinations, in rural scenery consti 
tute the art of laying out the grounds 
in the application of which, to a small 
place, the artist will often meet with 
difficulties unknown in places of greater 
extent, since these, by their magnitude. 
naturally possess a certain greatness of 
character, while a small spot is a blank. 
depending for its effect wholly on the 
skill and ingenuity of him who under- 
takes to fill it up. 

Gardens, parterres, and such small 
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GARDEN AT CAST 


subjects as are seen at one view, and 
in which symmetry, or at least undis- 
gvuised art, must necessarily appear, 
bear with them their own apology. 
hey are and must always be character- 
ized by avowed art of some description. 
bv giving examples of the ancient mode 
of displaying this avowed art in gar- 
dening a great source of variety is ob 
tained. 

the application of the geometrical 
stvle to places of several acres is at 
first sight, less defensible, and is at ail 
events more obnoxious to many tastes, 
but only in such cases is it better to in- 
troduce this art occasionally, and that 
in flat and level situations, having little 
or no distinct prospect and no facilities 
or capabilities for the more modern and 
free taste. Every unprejudiced ama- 
teur in rural affairs will allow, that in 
such situations this art produces more 
marked and imposing character than the 
modern picturesque or natural style 
admits of, and tends also to vary the ap- 
pearance of a flat space. It is the pe- 
culiar property of the geometrical 





ILLO-A-MARE. 


characters to counteract the natural in- 
dications of the surface, and confer its 
own character, and on the flat it is all 
powerful: it has nothing to oppose it. 
The Italian Villa rears its formal, but 
majestic front, and flings around its 
stately mantel of alleys, avenues and 
groves. Thus the principle of a marked 
character, though formal and unnatural, 
is far more interesting than an insipid 
expression or no character at all. It 
belongs to the geometric style to create 
a bold and imposing grandeur which 
will leave no room to regret the want 
of variety of surface or of distant pros- 
pect. 

A real Italian garden is, in short, a 
quaint combination of Art and Nature, 
in which Nature after a time is allowed 
to have sway and run riot at her wild- 
est. Hence the inevitable failure of the 
Italian garden when transplanted to the 
North. We try to keep it altogether 
too tidy, or we go to the other extreme 
and effect ruin, leaving no signs or 
trace of cultivation, not even the walk, 
while in our more formal garden no 
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fern draperies or vines in crevices are 
allowed, as it would send our garden- 
ers into “fits.” 

There are, it is true, many features 
the Italian garden which we can 
adapt, but otherwise even their archi 


of 
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tecture is not for us. ‘The stucco deco- 
rations, which are effective enough in 
Italy, cannot resist our damp freezing 
atmosphere, and without them, Italian 
gardens are apt to be bald and cold. 


Porter 
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A National Department of Public Works 


The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, which lately completed its annual 
convention here in Washington, has 
officially approved the plan of urging 
the creation of a governmental Bureau 
of kine Arts. A most laudable move- 
ment, but certain things have to be 
coped with and especial conditions 


recognized. To have such a_ bureau 
exercise any influence or control it 
must have some authority. To secure 


that authority, Congress must act. 
Generally speaking, Congress is op- 
posed, as a body and individually, to 
anything that is exclusively and sole- 
ly artistic. It believes that in its ac- 
countability to the people all legisla- 
tion must have a “practical” value. 
And for some reason or other men such 
as our great and good Speaker have 
not vet realized that anything practical 
can ever come from the aesthetic or be 
suggested by a mere artist! 

Greater results could, no doubt, be 
obtained and sooner by clothing these 
artistic desires of ours in a _ practical 
garb and it would seem to me that we 
should turn our energies towards se- 
curing what has been so often sug- 
gested in the architectural press and 
that is the separation of matters struc- 
tural, artistic, etc. from the Treasury 
and other departments and merging 
them all under a new department, with 
a cabinet officer, and properly called a 
Department of Public Works. 

We have been putting up a good 
fight to secure the adoption of a sys- 
tematic plan for the improvement of 
Washington to which all improvements 
made year by vear should conform. 
An Art Commission was appointed but 
it rests purely upon executive favor; 
it is not recognized by Congress and 
has absolutely no authority, being mere- 
ly a number of public-spirited and 
able gentlemen who, at the invitation 
of the president, respectfully suggest 
that this and that be done, and it is a 
matter of some indifference to congress 
and to bureau heads whether the advice 
be taken or not. 


The Treasury Department is alto- 
gether too comprehensive. Congress 
realized that some time ago and separ- 
ated some of that department’s bureaus 
irom it and grouped them under the 
new formation of a Department of 
Commerce and Labor. It is timely 
that we should urge upon congress the 
substraction of still other bureaus from 
that department and from other de- 
partments. We now have post-offices 
and court-houses built under Treasury 
direction, barracks, stores, etc. under 
the War Department management, 
waterways in charge of the Engineer 
Corps, etc. The thing is a jumble. To 
have the War Department in charge of 
great public works with a commercial 
flavor is a good deal of a farce and that 
the public buildings should be under 
the Treasury Department is equally 
silly. The head of that department is 
generally a financier, yet all matters of 
importance about public works and 
buildings go to him for final decision. 
The Supervising-Architect’s office must 
oftentimes be most seriously hampered 
because of the unfamiliarity with con- 
struction and such matters on the part 
of the responsible chief of the depart- 
ment. I do not know of another 
country where there is not a distinct 
and separate department of Public 
Works. We might as well have educa- 
tion, labor, and finance administered 
by the Navy Department as to have our 
public works administered as they are 
now. Under this new department 
should be grouped everything in the 
nature of construction and maintenance 
of buildings, of waterways, of federal 
roads and anything else that involves 
improvements of a structural nature. 
Naturally the head of such a depart- 
ment should be an architect or an engi- 
neer, for pretty much the same reason 
that a lawyer is always selected as At- 
torney-General, or a financier as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

In the development and planning of 
such a department attention would 
naturally be given to the essentially 
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artistic. There would be a bureau or 
commission that would attend to just 
such things as the architects recite im 
their plea for such a special bureau, 
but this bureau, being a part of a de 
partinent in charge of all public works, 
would have authority, would be more 
than merely, advisory and there its in- 
finitely more probability of getting it 
through congress in such shape than as 
it is now proposed. To it would com: 
all questions having any bearing what 
ever on matters artistic, the selection 
of designs for our coinage and stamps 
would even be part of its functions. 
Its authority would be fundamentally 
federal but its influence would be felt 
in every direction. While not clamor 
ing for anything over paternalistic 
that would tend to the centralization 
of power I firmly believe that the depart 
ment would be of infinite advantage to 
all the states and to the individual. The 
Weather Bureau is for the benefit of 
all the people; the Agricultural Depart 
ment not only attends to matters fed- 
eral in that line but its advice and 
services are available and are given to 
all state experimental stations and to 


every farmer in every state who asks 


ll 
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therefor. So with the Artistic Bureau 
would its advice and help be at the dis- 
posal of every State or city 
artistic problems to solve. 


having 
Its trained 
assistants and its advisors, men of the 
highest attainments in the arts, would 
be ever available and anxious to aid 
anyone seeking to improve, to beau 
tify a city, a park, a railway terminal or 
what-not of a public or semi-public 
nature. It would urge all our cities to 
have formulated a fixed and artistic 
plan for progressive growth, one not 
necessarily involving the immediate ex 
penditure of vast sums but a determin 
ate plan to which would coniorm all 
improvements as they became necessary) 
or for which funds became available. 

lt is eminently desirable and timely) 
that the scheme of the architects to se 
cure an Art Bureau be merged into the 
larger and more important and prob 
ably more easily obtained Department 
of Public Works. We need 
department. 


izes it 


such 
man real 
; congress realizes it, and if gone 
at with a will and a vim, the project 
can be brought to a happy consumma 


The business 


tion during the next Session of Con 


F. W. Fitzpatrick. 
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gress. 





A garden temple of Taormina. 
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“Concrete Construction 


The Testimony of the Roman Forum 


the 
methods for using concrete have been 
devised, a multitude of different shaped 
for reinforcing it 


During past ten years many 


steel rods designe dl 


have been patented, and the whole 
subiect of reinforced concrete has cre- 
ated much comment among all inter- 


ested in the various phases of building. 
Nearly builder familiar with the 
ordinary processes of construction has 
felt that he was familiar with the proc- 


every 


esses of concrete also, and has under 
taken concrete buildings with seem 
ingly littlhe or no serious thought ot 


the exigencies of the problem, and not 
infrequently difficulties have been en- 
countered that require practical exper 
ience Many well-inten- 
tioned persons, with no knowledge of 
building whatever, and apparently ig- 
norant of the simplest customs of 
concrete, have brought about failures 
which have caused not only the loss 
of property, but the loss of life also. 
[hese failures on the practical 
have greatly increased the budget of 
the theorists, and, consequently, we 
learn from time to time what takes 
place in the mind of the man who does 
his building in his imagination. We 


to overcome, 


side 


are told that concrete is liable to dis- 
integration of various’ kinds; that 
water will dissolve its substance; that 


it nay be asphyxiated by escaping gas; 
that it can be weakened by electricity, 
and can succumb to an attack of elec- 
trolysis ; that its success is entirely de- 
pendent on the proper and permanent 
setting of the cement, but nobody 
knows how long the cement may stay 
set. With this last theory in view, it 
S as easy as it is alarming to imagine 
vhat might be the result of any re- 
axation of its setting powers. It is no 
vonder, then, that the calamities of 
he impractical and the vagaries of the 
have tended to incline the 
rospective user of concrete to the be 


heorists 


lief that conerete is still in the experi- 
mental and that the time is yet 
to come when all the excellent quali- 
shall be made 
uses of 


stage, 
ties recognizable in it 
conformable to the practical 
building. 

lo controvert the idea that concrete 
is a new and untried material, and that 
it must be left to the future to demon- 
strate its powers of endurance, we give 


here photographs of some concrete 
foundations unearthed in the Roman 
forum and on the Palatine Hill, and 


which are reproduced, we believe, for 
the first time. \ll the concrete illus- 
trated dates from about the beginning 
of the Christian era, and is, therefore, 
but little less than two thousand years 
old. 

That the Romans were very familiar 
with concrete, and gave careful con- 
sideration to its examination of 
the concrete work in the Forum clear- 


use, 


ly shows. Their concrete contained 
generally only two kinds of stone— 
travertine and selcie—in equal parts. 


Selcie is a hard, closely knit rock, very 
similar to our bluestone or trap rock 
in color as well as quality. Travertine 
is a volcanic rock, not so hard as sel- 
cie, considerably lighter in color and 
was desirable on account of its poros- 
ity, which insured a good bond with 
the cement. In all the Roman work 
the combination of the travertine and 


the selcie is clearly distinguishable. 
The mortar itself was composed of 
two parts of pozzolano, a_ splendid 


natural cement, and one part of lime, 
made by the burning of marble. In 
some instances the proportion of lime 
exceeded this, thecugh this mixture 
was usually observed and is in general 
use at the present day. Pozzolano 
corresponds somewhat to our Rosen- 
dale, but is harder, although it has not 
the strength or tenacity which is so 
striking a quality in all of the good 
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brands of Portland cement now in gen- 
eral use. 

The Romans mixed their concrete 
exactly as we mix ours—in a general 
batch, that is, stones, cement and lime 
were mixed together and then thrown 
into a wooden form, precisely as we 
do it to-day. The marks of the wood 
forms, are at all times discernible, and 
especially is this so in the corridor of 
the house of Augustus on the Palatine 
(Figs. 1 and 2) where the grain of 
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as elsewhere in 
arches through the air with such poise 
and precision that they are to this day 
the admiration of every beholder and 
gave to the Romans their proud posi- 
tion among the master builders of the 
world. The structure of brick above 
these concrete walls has succumbed to 
the ravages of time and to the hand of 
the destroy er, but the concrete remains 
without a crack or a fracture that could 
be discovered by careful and frequent 











FIG. 1.—CORRIDOR IN THE HOUSE OF 
the wood can be clearly seen. These 
walls are some twenty-four  teet 


above the ground level, and though 
the construction of the forms seems 
to have been carelessly done, as the 
photographs show, yet the result ts 
none the less interesting. Here is a 
splendid opportunity to see concrete 
and to leisurely inspect it from every 
point of vantage. Above these con- 
crete foundations rose the Palace of 
Augustus, formed of those stupendous 
walls and vaults of brick which here, 


AUGUSTUS ON THE PALATINE HILL 


examination. Its adhesion is perfect, 
and that there has not been the slight 
est disintegration of even the outside 
surface is attested by the fact that the 
grain of the wood from the old forms 
may still be seen on the concrete, 
though its imprint was made over two 
thousand years ago. 

Some recent excavations at the Arch 
of Titus (Fig. 3) have disclosed the 
fact that this structure rests entirely 
upon a monolithic base of concrete, 
approximately 45 feet long, 20 feet 


Rome, thrust their 
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wide and 12 feet deep. ‘This founda- 
tion was poured into wooden frames 
exactly as we should do it now, and 
when the concrete had set these 
wooden formes were removed; they 
were constructed of planks 11 inches in 
width, with vertical braces 12 inches 
by 6 inches, 3 feet 8 inches on centers; 
these braces were put on the inside of 
the forms, and not on the outside face. 
The excavations at the Arch of Titus, 
while deep, have very little width, so 
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bination of travertine and selcie in the 
concrete is here found. ‘The selcie and 
ravertine, instead of being mixed to- 
gether in the usual way, were laid in 
separate layers of all selcie and _ all 
travertine; these layers vary little from 
seven inches in thickness, and may be 
easily lig. 5, where, at 
the nearest corner, directly under the 
heavy course of travertine rock which 
forms the base of the Arch, may be 
seen the first laver of selcie; the selcie 


obser\ ed in 




















FIG. 2. 


HOUSE OF 


AUGUSTUS ON THE PALATINE HILL. 


Nearer view of the walls showing the impressions of the wood forms as well as the actual 
grain of the wood. 


that it is impossible to get a good pho- 
tograph of them, but Fig. 4 was taken 
with the camera pointing directly into 
the opening, and while it gives little 
dea of the depth, some idea of the sur- 
ace may be had where the impression 
§ the wooden forms is seen and the 
leakage of the concrete between the 
joints in the planking leaves a slight 
ridge on the surface and establishes 
the exact width of the timber used. 
\ very interesting example of the com- 


is easily distinguished, as it is much 
darker in color than the course of tra- 
vertine above. Directly under the 
first layer of selcie is the first layer of 
travertine, which, though made up of 
small stones, may readily be seen to 
be of the same color as the heavy 
course of travertine above. Below this 
first layer of travertine may be seen 
the second laver of selcie, and below 
this, in a spot where the traffic has 
worn it bright, appears the second 
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layer of travertine. These alternations 
continue with distinctness in the con 
crete, but are not quite so apparent in 
the photograph. This clearly shows 
how much thought and attention were 
given to what we are inclined to call 
unimportant details. After so long a 
time we can see that the concrete, 
composed of alternate layers of selcie 
and travertine, has no especial advan 
tage over a general mix, and that this 





Fig. 3.—Arch of Titus. The excavations were in 
progress on Feb. 12, 1{WS, the date of this 
photograph. The planks which guard it 
show the exact location. 


variant from usual conditions is princi 
pally valuable as showing that the sub- 
ject of concrete excited enough interest, 
even in those days, to delevop experi- 
ment, and, perhaps, controversy also. 
On the east side of the Forum is a 
mass of concrete which formed the fill 
of the sub-structure of the Temple of 
Julius. The general view of this is 
shown in Fig. 6. It was on this sit 
that the body of Cesar was burned, 
and the history of the Temple, sup- 
ported by this concrete, is so interest- 
ing that I quote Ch. Heulsen’s descrip- 
tion of it in his “Roman Forum,” 
translated by Jesse Benedict Carter: 
“When, on March 15th, B. C. 44, the dictator 
Caesar was killed in the Curia of Pompey, his 
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followers carried his body to the Forum, and 
there Antony delivered that famous speech by 
means of which he excited the populace to a 
passionate enthusiasm for him who had beon 
slain. From the tribunal of the praetor, which 
lay hard by, chairs, tables and boardings were 
fetched, and in front of the Regia an extem 
porized funeral pyre was built, upon which the 
body was burned. The ashes were placed in the 
family burial place of the Julii in the Campus 
Martius, and on the spot in the Forum where 





Fig. 4.—A nearer view of the foundations. The 
marks left by the wood forms are clearly 
visible. The vertical groove is that left by 
the upright brace placed inside the forms 


the body had been burned a column was erected, 
bearing the inscription, ‘To the Father of his 
Country’ (Parentii patriae), and in front of it a 
sacrificial altar was placed. To be sure, this 
monument lasted but a short time. The consul 
Dolabella, a few weeks later, took away both 
the column and the altar, and laid a new pave- 
ment. But in B. C. 42 the triumvirs (Octavian, 
Antony, Lepidus) decided to build on the same 
spot a temple in honor of Caesar, who had been 
placed among the gods. . . But the Civil 
Wars, which followed, delayed the actual dedi 
cation, and it was not until August 1S8th, B. C. 
29, that the temple was dedicated by Augustus. 
: In the reign of Septimius Severus the 
temple was injured by fire, possibly at the 
same time as the Regia and the Temple of 
Vesta, but was restored; it survived the fall of 
Paganism, but its ultimate fate is unknown.” 


Directly in front of the ruins of the 
Temple of Julius is a large concrete 
base (Fig. 7), in which also the verti- 
cal marks of the wooden forms can 
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CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


Fig. 9 Showing the layers of selcie and traver- 
tine in the concrete The stratification and 
porosity of the travertine rock may be ob- 
served in the large course of travertine 


which forms the base of the arch. 


be clearly seen. The excavations here 
do not permit a view of this entire 
structure, but enough of it appears to 
give a fair idea of its state of preserva- 
tion, which ts perfect. There is not 
a crack or fracture in it, and though 
located in a marshy part of the Forum, 
it shows no effect from the moisture to 
which it has been subject for so many 
centuries. Some appreciation § of its 
size may be had by noticing in the pic- 


FIG, 7.—CONCRETE BASE IN FRONT OF 





Fig. (.—Concrete substructure of The Temple 


of Julius. 


ture the foot-rule which stands in front 
of the black box, directly on the cor- 
ner of the monolith. 

Back of the Temple of Caesar is the 
fine Temple of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina, which also stands on a foundation 
of concrete, which may be observed in 
ig. 8. The hat in the picture shows 
directly against a block of travertine; 
this block is the lowest course of the 
stone structure, and below it may be 
seen the long, dark monolithic mass 
of concrete projecting in front and to 





THE RUINS OF TEMPLE OF JULIUS. 
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disappear upon a close scrutiny of this 
inner part. The example given in Fig. 
1owas taken with the camera as near to 
the concrete as it was possible to get 
it, and the density and compactness of 
the mass can be appreciated by a little 
study of the picture. The light color 
of the travertine fragments shows in 
contrast to the darker tone of the sel- 
cie. That this concrete has been im- 
pervious to any action of the elements 
is proven by the absolute solidity of 
the mass. <A piece, the size of a pine- 
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Fig. S.—Temple of Antoninus and Faustina 





the right. This concrete, like the 
others noted, remains unaffected by 
every strain that has been put upon it. 

Near here the hardest and perhaps 
the most convincing example of con- 
crete in the Forum is to be seen in the 
foundations of the Temple of Romulus 
(Fig. 9). On account of further exca- 
vations, it was necessary to cut off the 
front face of the concrete base, so that 
the interior structure has been laid 
bare. If anyone could doubt the per- 
i manency of concrete while looking at 
the outer surface, all such doubts must 








Fig. 10.—Photograph of Concrete, the face of 
which has been recently cut down.. 


apple, was broken off to give to the 
author, and an examination of the fresh 
fracture shows that the particles of 
cement and stone, after having been 
encased as concrete for two thousand 
years, come out with their color as 
clear and bright as if the pozzolano 
had just been dug from the Campagna 
and the selcie and travertine were fresh 
cut from the quarry. In this example 
alone we have the most convincing 
testimony as to the ability of concrete 
to retain its integrity and to withstand 
all natural conditions indefinitely. 

In an article on ‘Foundations,’ of 
recent date, written by an engineer in 
one of the weekly engineering jour- 
nals, it was stated that the Romans 
used concrete only for their cheaper 
foundations, and the inference seemed 
Fig. 9.—General View of Temple of Romulus to be that they must have regarded 
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concrete as an inferior building ma- 
terial, and did not employ it in their 
most important work. This statement 
may or may not have been a reference 
to the careful and well-contrived stone 
sub-structure which supported the Tem- 
ple of Castor, frequently, but incorrectly, 
called Castor and Pollux. These foun- 
dations are well known for their size 
and the care with which they were 
made. Though the article just referred 
to was read after my return from the 
scene, as an architect who is continu- 
ally confronted with conditions of cost, 
| took particular interest in the foun- 
dations of the Temple of Castor, as 
the photographs may show, because of 
the perfection of their technique—in the 
main—and what must have been the 
gyreat expense required to insure the 
same. Some idea of. their magnitude 
is seen in Fig. 11, which shows the 
foundations as well as the three col 
umns on top—all that is now left of 
the Temple itself. This foundation is 
some thirty-eight feet in height, com- 
posed of huge blocks of tuffa, 2 feet 6 


Fig. 11.—Temple of Castor and Pollux. 





inches high, and numbering fifteen 
courses all told. These blocks of tufta 
were laid together without mortar, and 
the joints were so carefully made (fig. 
2) that they must have been rubbed, 
as the contact between the stones 1s 
perfect at this day. Each stone was 
dovetailed to the next (see Fig. 13) 
with painstaking care, and though a 
better connection would have been 
made by the use of cement mortar, the 
architect thought otherwise, and de- 
pended on the dovetail to keep his 
blocks in position. It can now be 
plainly seen that this was an unwise 
decision, as nothing can be found of 
these dovetails, though they are sup- 
posed to have been of wood; at any 
rate, they were useless, as the stones 
have retained their position on account 
of their great size and weight, and not 
on account of the connection devised 
by the builder. 

No one can see the present condition 
of the foundations under the Arch of 
Vitus (lig. 4), under the Temple of 
Romulus (Fig. 10), or the large con- 
crete base shown in Fig. 7 without 
realizing how immeasurably superior 
they are to the foundations under the 
Temple of Castor, just described. It 
may be that the Romans, in their day, 
did not appreciate the full value of 
concrete, notwithstanding its general 
and continual use. If they did prefer 
other methods, but on account of cost 
or expediency used concrete, then they 
certainly builded better than they 
knew; and if there was any doubt in 
the minds of the Romans as to the 
length of life of concrete, the present 
condition of the concrete put in by 
them can leave no possible doubt in 
our minds as to the value of concrete 
as an enduring construction. In the 
few examples here noted it has been 
shown that it can successfully with- 
stand the most trying test known to 
the builder—the test of time—and this 
reaching over no less a span, in human 
knowledge and experience, than twenty 
centuries, 

Any statement leaning to the view 
that concrete is a new or an untried 
material is about as far from the actual 
facts as it is possible to get. If we 
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have failures in concrete construction 
the blame must be laid directly at the 
door of the individual, who by his 
failure, has proven only that he is quite 
unfamiliar with the material he has es- 
saved to use. The silent and sturdy 
witnesses in the Roman [orum and 
on the Appian Way give convincing 
testimony as to the efficiency and dur- 
ability of concrete. Looking back 
through the centuries in which this 


character has been so notably main- 
tained, we must see that here is a ma- 
terial on whose merits we can form a 
definite and certain judgment, and the 
judgment thus formed impels us irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that we have 
no building construction which, viewed 
from any standpoint, measures up to 
the incomparable standard established 
by concrete. 


Alfred Hopk Ws. 

















Fig. 12.—Indicating perfection of joints. 





Fig. 15.—Showing dovetails in foundations. 














The Draughtsman* 


\ little group of English men and 
women were gathered on the piazza* of 
an Italian cathedral town, admiring the 
slender, graceful lines ofits beautiful Cam- 
panile. “Tlow | should like to have been 


the architect!” remarked one of the 


ladies. “I rather envy the draughtsman” 
replied a tall, patriarchal man to whom 
the rest all deferred. It was John Rus- 
kin. Times have changed since then. Our 


architecture, its aims and purposes, its 
forms of expression and 
the influences atfecting it, have been ex 
haustively while the 
training, standing and 
ments at home and abroad, have received 
their attention. But the poor 
draughtsman, “the man behind the gun” 
so to speak, to whom is due the evolution 
of both, seems to have been utterly ignor 


characteristic 


archi 


discussed 


tect’s achieve 


share of 


: ed. He is regarded simply as a “neces- 
sary evil” without position. 
It seems hardly necessary to prove 


that he should be given a chance to reap 
the reward of his hardly-attained know 

ledge and that this reward should b« 
proportioned to his ability and exper 

Phat he not obtain such 
reward is amply proved by the prevail- 
ing conditions. In the days of 
building draughtsmen were apprenticed 
for a term of four or five years, receiv- 
ing no compensation during the first vear 
and gradually advancing in succeeding 
vears to an average of ten dollars a week 
as they acquired the necessary practice. 
In return the architect bound himself to 
impart to the apprentice the principles 
and some of the routine of the profes- 
sion with a steady position at the end of 
his apprenticeship. This was almost a 
universal rule in our best offices being 
borrowed from time-honored custom 
abroad where it worked well, as it did in 
this country also. Such men as Richard- 
son, Upjohn, Eidlitz and Hunt profited 
by and sanctioned it by practice but it 
survives in but few offices to-day. 


lence does 


early 


*Piazza is here used in its Italian meaning, ‘a 


small square 















































The procedure necessary to become a 
draughtsman today differs widely from 
the course of study which must be pur- 
sued if the seeker desires to become a 
full-fledged architect. To attain the lat- 
ter noble position, it is essential to take 
four to six years of 
study in one of our technical schools and 
then by the aid of political or socially in- 
fuential friends to secure a place in the 
office of architect of wealth and 
high standing. Should the ex- 
perience of being a draughtsman not be 
his liking, this college course may be sup- 
plemented by attendance at a foreign 
school, preferably the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris. This cachét acts as a 
patent of nobility in his case and with 
social position or financial influence he 
succeeds like magic. But it is to the 
average draughtsman that attention is 
here directed. Many members of this 
large and constantly growing class are 
the products of those “hot frames” called 
correspondence schools, “hybrids” of the 
night classes in our public and semi-pub- 
lic and trade schools, graduates from the 
curriculum of the successful 
speculative builder, or “mushroomed” 
from the furniture and interior decora- 
tor’s shop. The average draughtsman 
must begin to earn money too quickly to 
afford time for thoroughness upon which 
moreover, no great premium is_ placed. 
The emphasis on training abroad is 
placed and placed heavily on thorough- 
The young man just out of school 
with no technical training and no means 
to pay for it, may begin as an office boy, 
or if somewhat proficient in his school 
drawing, may become a tracer at from 
five to eight dollars a week. If he shows 
marked inclination and develops profici- 
ency he is promised advancement. His 
training consists largely of office tasks, 
blue printing, running errands and trac- 
ing. In his spare time he may be en- 
couraged to copy Vignola or study from 


a course of from 


some 


social 


classic 


ness. 


photographs and some of the older 
draughtsmen may help him when not 
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busy but he is not encouraged to any ex- 
tent. He may achieve ten or twelve dol- 
lars a week in time only to be “laid off” 
or “fired” in the dull periods now so fre- 
quent. With a queer hodge-podge of 
ideas, some idea of drawing and tracing 
and little knowledge of any practical 
value, he is thrust out into the building 
world ,a draughtsman—forsooth! The 
army of young men turned out by the 
night schools and correspondence classes 
cannot aspire to positions in the best 
offices and as “scrubs” or “hacks” to use 
office slang, they are at the mercy of the 
speculative and frequently unscrupulous 
branch of the profession. They are the 
menace of the capable draughtsman of 
to-day, and they cannot hope to rise 
higher. 

An occasional but rare opportunity is 
offered by competitions to the excep- 
tional young man of natural ability. 
These opportunities are sometimes in- 
stituted by wealthy individuals but in the 


public competitions have degenerated 
into political tugs-of-war when con- 


Federal 

For the average draughtsman 
is attained, if at all, at the ex- 
pense of health and eyesight. Conditions 
producing such results cannot be called 
ideal nor beneficial, nor do they make 
for good architecture and safe build- 
ing. 

Without going into the merits or de- 
merits of the system and courses taugh 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts—the 
called Beaux-Arts methods—it 
proper to consider the effect of imparting 
these methods upon the large number of 
draughtsmen who have never _ been 
abroad and who consequently graft the 
superficial manifestations of some of its 
teachings upon their meagre store. <A 
small but rapidly growing number of our 
practising architects have studied at the 
Ecole and returning, have here and there 
instituted an atélier in imitation of their 
Parisian confreres. Some of them have 


trolled by municipal, State or 
officials. 


success 


SO 
seems 


taught employed draughtsmen in _ the 
evening, giving personal criticism and 
instruction, with occasional prizes and 


diplomas for good work in competition. 
But few draughtsmen can afford this in- 
struction long enough to really acquire 
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thoroughness and expertness in design 
and as a result acquire but few of its 
virtues and all of its defects; these latter 
are chiefly a certain “sloppiness” of line 
termed “sketchey,” facility with a soft 
pencil upon paper, termed “artistic” and 
great freedom with color in adding un- 
important details and backgrounds. The 
result is unsatisfactory and not to be 
commended. 

Some instances coming under the per 
sonal observation of the writer, who had 
the benefit of such instruction to an ex- 
tended degree, may not be amiss in show- 
ing the results of this strange admixture. 
In the office of an architect trained under 
the American atelier system a draughts 
man was recently discharged for “in 
artistic’ line work in drawing a trans- 
sectional working drawing al 
though the drawing and the scaling were 
admittedly correct and good. © Another 
man was condemned for the way his 
shadows were rendered upon a ot 
working elevations of a hurried job. 

That chents do not always 
with the architect’s demands well 
illustrated to the writer’s knowledge, 
when the wife of a wealthy New Yorker 
demanded that only plans and elevations 
of the walls of her rooms, be prepared to 
show the scheme of decoration. She re- 
jected the usual highly colored perspec- 
tives “which” she said, “serve only to de 
ceive.” With the plans and elevations | 
can really judge how my rooms ar: 
going to look.” Few clients are so in- 
telligently posted however and most are 
talked into easy compliance with the 
habitual methods. 

Draughtsmen with the large furniture 
and decorating firms are usually better 
paid considering their experience and 
knowledge than the architectural 
draughtmen but their hours are those of 
the factory and they usually lose all 
holidays and vacations. They must be 
specialists, that is sketchers, renderers, 01 
detailers to surpass the ordinary wage: 
for no smattering of classical or periodic 
ornament will suffice. Foreign influence 
in this line is widespread, nay supreme 
and the only chance for future draughts- 
men here lies in the increasing vogue of 
the “Modernists,” for example, Sullivan 
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among the architects, and Gustave Stick- 
ley among the decorators. 

he Germans were the pioneers in 
our cabinet and interior woodwork and 
together with the Swiss and Italian car- 
vers, have first choice of positions to-day 
in the large factories and decorating 
shops of America. ‘The head men and 
managers are nearly all Germans, have a 
manner of detailing peculiarly their own 
and secure results to the exclusion of all 
but the German-taught workmen. They 
employ fine detail complex jointing and 
intricate fitting and setting-up which re- 
quires the thorough German training of 
the draughtsman and expertness on the 
part of the ordinary workmen. The 
English method and the French (from 
which the English was largely copied) 
seems equally beautiful and strong to the 
writer are simpler and less “finicky” and 
do not require such expert workmen 
nor such costly detailing. 

It seems to the writer very important 
that some system should be established 
of equitably adjusting the salaries of 
draughtsmen according to their real 
ability and experience. Our architectu- 
ral development should be as carefully 
looked to and assisted in this important 
factor as in others less vital but perhaps 
more obvious. [rom a legal standpoint 
the architect’s fee is alwavs assured; not 
so, his draughtsmen’s salaries and cases 
of large arrears in return for weeks and 
months of hard work, with no legal re 






























dress are all too frequent. The building 
public share with the architect the blame 
for this state of affairs. The draughts- 
man’s position, from every standpoint 
anomalous, seems to be that of a‘neces- 
sary evil.” 

A remedy for evils of long and steady 
growth does not seem easily nor quickly 
found. Every draughtsman should be 
afforded the opportunity to become an 
architect but no architect should be al- 
lowed to practise without a certificate 
attained by passing a series of graded 
examinations conducted by a Council or 
Institute of men, high in the profession. 
The grade of examination successfully 
passed by the draughtsman should deter- 
mine his salary within a reasonable time- 
limit not too short for thoroughness. 
These suggestions are not offered as a 
complete solution, but they would be steps 
in the right direction and might result in 
securing for competent men salaries more 
nearly equal to those received by compe- 
tent men in other professions—in one 
word—justice. The good draughts- 
men are doing heroic, pioneer work to 
the best of their ability and they 
keep on more from a deep abiding love 
for their profession than for the inade- 
quate wage they commonly receive. The 
writer is most thoroughly and heartily 
at one with them in their efforts and 
trusts to share with them better days in 
the future. 


F. IW. Moore. 
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THE TOWN OF LETOJANNI. 


Entrance to Lemon Orchard near the Jonian Sea. 
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Truth and Tradition’ 


It 1s not riven to everyone to be a 
Hindered as he was by the 
perversity of clients whose tastes usu- 
ally ditfered from his own, by the 
meagre funds placed at his disposal, by 
unfavorable sites, and, above all, by his 
own imperfect talent (whose limitations 
he was the first to recognize), J. W. 
Brownie had been accustomed to design 
churches, residences, bank building's 
and what not, to the fullest exercise of 
his limited powers and with all the ardor 


venius 


mie 


ff atvro. Yet for these, and other rea 
sons, his work was not always of the 
highest originalitv. He consoled him 


self, however, with the thought that the 
Parthenon itself was only the copy of 
an earlier temple—a fact which did not, 
atter all, prevent that building from ac- 
quiring a certain vogue among lovers of 
art. But since reading a recent maga- 
zine article, urging him in the most per 
suasive terms to believe that this way of 
designing was hopelessly bad, his peace 
of mind was at an end. For it is too 
true that ignorance is bliss. 

The reading of this article was the 
beginning of a long period of uncer- 
tainty, and this began with the article 
itself, in spite of its promising title. As 
anxious as anybody to establish a na- 
tional style of architecture, he found 
embodied in the article the following i1- 
luminating arguments 

An Indian war dance on the tomb 

that unfortunate Colonial Architec- 

ture which he had so far used without 

remorse and to the great delight of his 
lady clients. 

»~ The sad story of an unfortunate 
houseowner, deprived of a free circula- 
tion of air by the machinations of a 
wicked Beaux Arts architect; a melo- 
drama worthy of being published in the 
same collection which includes “Dolor- 


S 


*This article is written in answer, or as a 
continuation to, as the reader may choose, of 
the article in November issue by Mr. J. Stewart 
Barney—‘Our National Style of Architecture 
will be Established on Truth, Not Tradition.” 





ous Dick” and hirty-tive Years in 
Captivity.” 

3. A strong arraignment of the prac- 

] 


tice of casting shadows at 45° on the 
elevation, with reflections on the malice 
involved in putting statues in the plan 
which you do not afterwards show on 
your elevation. Also the fiendish ma- 
ignity of showing water in perspective. 
\nd that was about all. Nothing was 
said as to what the author might really 
mean by “truth,” and he found especially 
no rule for determining when a thing 
becomes, or ceases to be, truthful. But 
this was not enough; for however well 
“truth” may sound, it is not on fine 
words that one builds the smallest work 
of art. Therefore, Brownie had to go 
elsewhere to find out about truth and 
directions for using it. 

First of all, he went to an eminent 
archaeologist, an undisputed authority 
in everything which pertains to antiqu- 
itv. lull of the majesty of the centuries 
gone by, this great man_ regarded 
Brownie with disdain for his implied 
suspicion that truth should be sought 
for elsewhere than in Greek art. “The 
last word in art was said,” he remarked, 
“when, in the fifth century, before our 
era, the Parthenon sprang from the rock 
of the Acropolis like Athens in full pan- 
oply from the brain of Zeus. Those 
ignoramuses of the fifteenth century, 
who imagined they were continuing an- 
tiquity, have, in reality, created forms 
that no man of taste would care to dis- 
cuss.” 

“I believe, myself,” continued Brow- 
nie, “after my careful study of the 
papers of Mr. Barney, that the archi- 
tects of Florence and Touraine were 
mere bad boys, who ‘tortured and 
twisted’ classic forms until their true 
functions had been entirely lost sight of. 
And yet, if architectural truth consists 
only in using forms in accord with their 
functions, why did the Greeks put in 
their friezes triglyphs, which are the 
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ends of non-existent beams; or why did 
they put in marble the ends of the raft- 
ers of their roof; or why, again, did 
they copy carefully the wooden pins 
which had been used to fasten the fur- 
ring of the boards in the old temples 
built centuries before the Parthenon?” 

Brownie would have continued his 
questioning longer, but the eminent 
archaeologist, whose face had shown an 
increasing disdain, remembered that he 
had an urgent engagement. Our des- 
pondent architect began to believe the 
Greeks were perhaps not more truthful 
than the architects brought up in the 
Ecole Des Beaux Arts, so he went right 
away to a famous architect who makes 
his reputation by repudiating all the 
classic past. “I have,” said Brownie, 
“abjured my past errors, and I will, 
from now on, design all my buildings in 
the national style of architecture; that 
is to say, the architecture based on 
Truth. But where shall I find the 
Truth?” 

“My young friend,” answered the fa- 
mous architect, “have you not happened 
to come across any of my writings, or 
have you never seen any of my work 
reproduced in the architectural papers? 
I think I have demonstrated to every- 
one’s satisfaction that Truth dawned for 
architects from 1327 to 1469 inclusively. 
Before that, all is barbarism; after that, 
untruthfulness. Of course, you must 
understand that it is only within the lim- 
its that I surrounded with a red line on 
this map that Truth appears. Don’t 
look for it elsewhere. After that period 
the human mind went to sleep up to the 
time I began to build myself. Study 
Gothic art; there only will you find 
logic and Truth.” 

“IT am sure of it,” said Brownie. 
“However, some points still seem ob- 
scure. Why, for instance, considering 
the logic of the architects of that period, 
did they find it necessary, when they 
needed a tower into which to put the 
bells, to build another, or several others, 
at great expense, only to leave them 
empty, open to every wind and haunted 
by birds and spiders? Why did they 
sometimes roof those towers with acute 
pyramids of stone, open, like lacework, 
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to every rain’ Why did they use, at 
the same time, and sometimes in the 
same building, steeply pitched roofs and 
flat terraces? If one of these processes 
of roofing be logical, the other is hardly 
defensible. Why do the fronts of the 
cathedrals hide so carefully the real 
shape of the building behind a screen 
of meaningless horizontal lines? Why 
do we find the gable, if it is, as Mr. 
Barney says, ‘the truthful expression of 
the end of a hipped roof,’ used as a wall 
decoration? Why make in churches tri- 
foriums, where nobody ever went since 
the gallery of the Roman Basilica was 
contracted to the dimensions of a two- 
foot passage ?? Or, if we consider mod- 
ern adaptations of this traditional archi- 
tecture, why do Gothic architects now 
use piers which seem to be built of stone 
and which, like new Trojan horses, hide 
their real strength in the steel columns 
which support their vaults and roofs?” 

“One moment,” said the celebrated 
architect. “You do not seem to under- 
stand the basic principles of architec- 
ture. There are truths to be obeyed, 
it is true, but there are other considera- 
tions to be accorded a higher place, such 
as symbolism.” 

“Where shall I then draw the line?” 
asked Brownie. ‘Will not one of those 
wicked Beaux Arts architects tell me 
that his balustrade, ‘up in the air, on a 
solid base, three times its own height, 
while the directors’ room is ten feet 
below,’ symbolizes the efficacious plac- 
ing of the funds on deposit in the bank 
out of reach of some too enterprising 
director * * *°” 

But the famous architect was already 
far away, and Brownie began to think 
that our predecessors seemed to have 
really cared for Truth about as much as 
does a sheep for a pair of cuffs. “TI be- 
gin to fear,” reflected Brownie, “a na- 

*The author of the November article will not 
be offended if I correct one of his statements 
pertaining to architectural history. As he 
makes a profession of despising tradition, he 
is, of course, more excusable than anyone else 
for ignoring it. The balustrade used on the 
roof during the Renaissance period and after 
has no Roman prototype. It is a Gothic in- 
vention, and, what is worse, it is Gothic archi- 
tects who first give us bad balustrades, useless 


on account of their location, or used simply 
as a wall decoration. 
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tional architecture not established on 
tradition and not embarrassed with pre- 
cedents has little chance of development 
so long as men what they are; 
that is to say, very much like their fore- 
fathers. lor, if in the 


remain 


course of the 


thirty centuries that we know, they have 
obeyed laws which do not seem to have 
always been dictated by a love of truth, 


it is not to deal in 
like a university professor, if one be- 
lieves that they will continue to do the 
same in the future. It is men, then, who 
must be changed, as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
declares.” 
Brownie then 
works of that well-known 
order to discover 
ing imperfect human nature. He found 
first something which shook slightly the 
faith put into his soul. “Here, then, as 
it seems to them, is an enormous field 
for the the reformer. Here 
are many noble attainable by many 
of those paths up the hill difficulty along 
h great spirits love to J 
happily, the hill will 


it seems that ‘theory’ 


study the 
dramatist in 
way of improv- 


began to 


SOM 


energy ot 
goals 
whic aspire. 


never be climb “ 


by man as we know him. It need not 
be denied that if we all struggled brave 
ly to the end of the reformer’s path w 
should improve the world prodigiously 
But there is no more hope in that 7 
than in the equally plausible assurance 
] ; sf tha conti . . hall all ne of 
la if the sky falls we shall all catch 


A fountain in Taormina. 
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larks.” “Men like Ruskin and Carlyle 
will preach to Smith and Brown for the 
sake of preaching, just as St. Francis 
preached to the birds and St. Anthony 
to the fishes. But Smith and Brown, 
like the birds and fishes, remain as they 
are.” And further on: “Our only hope, 
then, is in evolution. We must replace 
the Man by the Superman.” 


Brownie was dumbfounded. “Our 
only hope, then, is in evolution!’ Evo- 
lution is a slow process, and the pros- 


pect of knowing that superman, forty 
thousand years from now, will perhaps 
build truthful architecture, is a rather 
comfortless contingency. 

Meanwhile, as he had to build, being 
an architect, he set himself again to the 


task of designing churches, residences, 
bank buildings and the rest as well as 
he could, though still hindered by the 
tastes of the clients which were not al- 


by the meagre 
by unfavorable 


ways the same as his own, 
funds put at his disposal, 

and, above all, by his own talent, 
of which he was the first to recognize 
the limitations. Everybody cannot be a 


evenius. 


sites, 


Paul P. Crét. 


The November article, which advocates war 
to everything which savors of classicism, is 
placed under a quotation from an author of the 
eighteenth century. We will then be excused 
for defending tradition with quotations from 
an ultra-modern writer. 
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~ The Superiority of the French-Trained 
Architect* 


It is tobe regretted that in this twen- 
tieth century opinions relative to the 
teachings of the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
do still appear from time to time in 
print, voicing the sentiments of a small 
clique of malcontents of some fifty years 
ago. The patient and probably irrespon- 
sive public are again inflicted with a 
rehash ad nauseam of the time-honored 
Viollet-le-Duc pet theories. That most 
militant apostle of the anti-Ecole prop- 
aganda exposed his views on architec 
ture, it must be admitted, with a vigor 
of style, a precision and clearness of 
expression, so eminently French, that 
his words were well worth reading, both 
for literary merit and novelty of ide. 
Why, however, should his theories in 
insipid counterfeit, shorn of their nov- 
elty and the magnetism of the master’s 
mind, be again thrust upon the reading 
public? 

To Violet-le-Duc, the able champion 
of a period of great architectural 
achievement, we owe much. His pas- 
sionate appeal for the preservation of 
the great monuments of the Middle 
Ages, was a factor of the first import- 
ance in widening the architectural hori- 
zon of his time. Imbued with a sort of 
architectural national fanaticism, he re- 
garded only that French art national 
which preceded the sixteenth century. 
In this idea we concur so little as to be 
of the opinion that American citizenship 
cannot be applied properly but to a full- 
blooded Sioux or Pawnee, or, that 
American architecture can be called such 
only if developed from the tepee or wig- 
wam. The ancient Gauls were ardent 
patriots and defenders of the soil, and 
from Czsar’s commentaries we infer, 


*A proposition to be qualified of course. The 
data in the shape of mental and physical apti- 
tudes must be equal to demonstrate the excel- 
lence of one method of training as compared 
with another. In other words, that there be no 
misunderstanding, let the premises read ‘“‘The 
Superiority of the French-Trained Architect, 
everything being equal.”’ 


closely resembling in racial traits their 
modern French cousins. To be truly 
national, then Violet-le-Duc should have 
stepped still another few centuries back 
into the past and counseled the rehabili- 
tation and perpetuation of the Celtic 
Dolmans. 

In point of fact change, evolution, 
metamorphosis are universal conditions 
and apply to man and his manner of 
thinking, his body and the products of his 
genius as to every insect of the earth 
and to the earth itself. Architecture is 
the. great national manifestation of a 
nation’s manner of thinking or in other 
words of a nation’s civilization. There 
is no reason why the American people 
should have one architectural form or 
idea of composition thrust upon them 
more than another. We are said to be 
a free and self-reliant nation, a race 
blended of many. In that blend certain 
bloods prevail. The percentage of Eng- 
lish, Irish, German, Scotch, Scandana- 
vian and also Italian stock is found to a 
large degree in our makeup. It cannot 
be said that Americans of French ex- 
traction or descent preponderate in num- 
bers. In point of fact the amount of 
French blood in the American nation 
exists in a relatively insignificant quan- 
tity. Any influence that would come na- 
turally through blood ties therefore 
would be rather prejudicial to France 
than otherwise, in so much, at all events, 
that England and Germany have always 
combated French influence, and have 
been antagonistic in race feeling for cen- 
turies. Let us say however, in behalf 
of England that recent years have wit- 
nessed a “rapprochement” between her 
and France, which if persisted in, can 
act only for the betterment of the two 
countries. Nor can it be said that we 
Americans, as a people, have a feeling of 
gratitude towards France, for the part 
she played in our war of Independence 
to a degree, that would incline us to a 
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preference for all things French to the 
detriment of our own interests. Then, 
neither from race affiliations nor from 
national traditions are we susceptible to 
French tendencies. There must be some- 
thing therefore in French thought and 
accomplishments that appeals to us pure- 
ly on its merits. This thought and these 
accomplishments must then either be 
worth while or we must admit that the 
level, shrewd, discriminating American 
head is a vain boast. lor the sake of our 
amour propre, let us suppose if for no 
other reason that they are worth while. 

We see the American borrow rapidly 
from his neighbors, appropriating what 
best meets his requirements. With his 
genius for organization, as applied to 
production and business methods, he ex- 
cells the European in many ways. He is 
absolutely unbiased in his selection as 
a buyer. Itnglish, French and German 
goods receive his patronage along the 
lines that appeal to his wants and to his 
likes. Now as it happens the goods that 
the I'rench people are blessed with and 
in many Instances to 


1 


a greater extent 
than othet 


nations, are thing linate- 
rial. We mean to say ideas. 

the French are preeminently a race 
wedded to ideas at lor centu- 
ries one of the chief manifestations of 
their aspiration has been in the domain 


3 
f 


of art where they have excelled and con- 
tinue to do so. he lrench are mas- 


ters in expression, and art 1s but the dra- 
matic setting 


‘ 
i « 


faneed,an_ idea, a desire. 
lhe influence of France is felt in allparts 
of the world, not through the relative 
small number of French emigrants or 
their descendents scattered over different 
countries, or through the extent of her 
commerce, which, in the immense vol- 
ume of the world’s goods, is insignifi- 
cant, but through the pre-eminence of 
French thought. That influence con- 
cerns us in this paper solely as applied 
to the arts. Architecture is certainly an 
art peculiarly sympathetic to the con- 
structive tendency of the French mind 
and has always been treated by them in 
an essentially constructive way. Logic, 
clearness and truth are as indissolubly 
welded to French architecture as to 
french literature or to any other mani- 


festation of popular French thought. 
Voltaire aptly expressed French thought 
by his saying, “if it is not clear it is not 
french.” Similarly, French architecture 
seems to say, if it is not constructive it 
is not I*rench architecture, and by con- 
structive architecture we mean simply an 
architecture exquisitely proportioned, of 
course, thoroughly grammatical and in 
accordance with the laws of statics, but 
supremely expressive of the sentiment ‘t 
would embody. Just so much it means 
and no more. Whether we examine 
those delicious cloisters in the Proven- 
cale Romanesque, the mighty cathedrals 
of the middle ages, those luxurious shoot- 
ing lodges of the house of Valois, the 
humble cabin of the Breton peasant or 
the stately palace of a Louis it is invar- 
lably that dominant constructive sense 
peculiarly [French which prevails. La 
raison da’ étre is the pass-word in any 
composition. A building that cannot an- 
swer with a “parceque” in every part of 
its composition and detail to the “pour- 
quev’ of the critic is a building at fault. 
It is note-worthy that French thought 1s 
eminently critical and analytical. No 
public building is erected without run- 
ning the gauntlet of the competitive tal- 
ent of France. The results have been 
and are such as to appeal to the Ameri- 
can mind. We like French thought, its 
lucidity,its vigor, its charm of expression 
and we do well to suffer its influence. 
\Ve should however, as the French most 
emphatically advise, seek for ourselves an 
expression in our architecture compa- 
tible with our climate and our mode of 
living. An expression in our architec- 
ture which will unmistakably stamp a 
work as American will undoubtedly 
come in time. No one man makes a na- 
tion’s architecture, and an infant must 
creep before it can walk. Still in the 
matter of interpretation the nations do 
grow to resemble one another. The cli- 
matic conditions of France are not so 
very unlike our own. There are some 
points of difference in the modes of liv- 
ing but these are not fundamental. Why 
then is there such a protest against the 
design which for the same purpose could 
with equal propriety have been erected in 
New York or Paris? 
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The architectural expression as found 
in diftterent 
by three 


countries is determined 
conditions; climate,  ma- 
terials, and traditions. The climate 
naturally controls the sort of build- 
ing and the tropics and arctics give 
different solutions to the same problem. 
The materials add to the local character 
of the building, for even to-day with our 
great facilities of transportation the local 
materials prevail. Tradition is inherent 
in the habits of man and cannot be eradi- 
cated. Our materials and climate im- 
pose certain conditions upon us as do our 
traditions, for we are but emigrants 
from other lands, which also had tra- 
ditions. Our architecture, therefore, 
is no more individual than our literature, 
our painting, our sculpture, our music, 
or any other of our arts. It has some 
nationally personal qualifications that dis- 
tinguish it but it has no nationally orig- 
inal ones. The teachings of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts are, as indeed are all 
teachings, purely scientific. Teaching 
does not create an imagination where 
there is none although it should and does 
foster one when there. The teachings of 
the Ecole as applied to architecture are 
along the lines of composition. The pro- 
gram which the student must solve in the 
atelier will in later years become the 
program submitted by the client. How 
to solve an architectural equation in the 
most architectural way, that is the prob- 
lem. And that means in the most ex 
pressive, intense, virile, dramatic way. 
Sta. Sophia at Constantinople and Notre 
Dame at Paris are vastly different in 
their architectural expression or en- 
velope, yet the programs for both are 
admirably met, and the religious rites 
inherit in the homes of these great faiths 
splendid accommodations. The charac- 
ter of the envelope will be determined 
as we have said by climate, materials 
and traditions, but the scheme, the 
“parti” will be in the hands of the archi- 
tect. It is for him to establish those ra- 
tios of proportion that will make the 
building supremely “It.” The clothing 
of the ideas then, in functional and 
decorative parts, will further contribute 
to the effect of the complete work. 

It is a composition therefore, that ts 


the key stone of the Ecole-Teaching. It 
is epitomised in Guadet’s “Elements et 
Théortes de lArchitecture.” The at- 
leiers of the school retlect these teachings 
and add that personality of touch and ex- 
pression, which is inherent in their tra- 
ditions. The students are proud of the 
traditions of the atelier. They realize 
that all human knowledge is built from 
the ground up. That perhaps Adam 
was not aware of the spherical form of 
Old Mother Earth, nor of the construc- 
tural features of the Wright aeroplane, 
that all knowledge is based on tradition, 
that man ts a tradition himself in a link 
of tradition, that truth is based on tradi- 
tion and without tradition there could 
be no truth. The very fact that we are 
on the earth today is by an act of tradi- 
tion. The splendid architecture of an- 
cient Greece was supremely an architec- 
ture of tradition and very substantially 
founded on that of the Egyptians. To 
proceed to do anything without tradi- 
tion is an impossibility. The materials 
which we are using have been manufac- 
tured and used before. We study them, 
that is we study what has gone before, 
(tradition) and we seek to improve. 
Tradition must be the foundation, the 
“point de depart.’ To build without 
tradition is to be built without the use 
of any of the present materials in use, it 
is to build houses without roofs, walls, 
cellars, or foundations it is to build with- 
out the use of our hands, our eyes and 
our feet, and supposing such houses 
miraculously erected, they are not for 
us, for living in houses is tradition. It 
is unnecessary to go into a reply in de- 
tail to show the absurdity of the state- 
ments made in The Architectural Re- 
cord in the article entitled “Our National 
Style of Architecture will be established 
on truth, not tradition.’* There seems to 
be such a want of sincerity and good 
faith on the part of the author of this 
article, that it hardly deserves comment. 
Something should, however, be said for 
the reading public in reply to certain 
specific criticisms, perfectly understood 
by the profession but on which the un- 
initiated might look with semblance of 
credulity. 

*November, 1908. 
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On pages 384 and 385 of that article, 
mention is made of presentation and of 
perspective effects. The presentation of 
architectural drawing is purely conven- 
tional and is bound to remain so, even as 
architectural drawings themselves must 
remain conventional. Designs from time 


unmemorial have been projected on three 


planes of projection. The horizontal, 
vertical and profile planes according to 
the laws of descriptive geometry. lor 


the sake of making the drawings easier 
lerstand, shadows are cast on the 
elevational and sectional views. The rays 
of light are assumed of the same angle 
as that of the diagonal of a cube which 
has its sides parallel with the horizontal 
and vertical planes of projection. The 
horizontal and vertical projection of this 
diagonal is therefore seen at 45 degrees 
in plan and in elevation. Any other 
angle of projection would do, provided 
the angle was adhered to for all parts of 
the same drawing. The relative effect 
would be the same. The angle of 45 
degrees however, is the most practical, as 
itis by tar the easiest to construct in pro- 
jection. There is also another advantage, 
namely, in using this method objects 
are given their real relief and when 
one has grown familiar with this con- 
ventional representation it is very easy to 
read the relative value of the component 
parts of a design. Architectural draw- 
ings are not made as pictures for the 
public. To the uninitiated they are false 
and misleading. An architect must see 
his building through drawings in some 
such way as the musician perceives the 
symphony through the score. An archi- 
tectural drawing may itself, of course, be 
a remarkable piece of draughtsmanship 
and in-so-far, simply from the point of 
view of a decorative bit of ink and water- 
color, 2 sort of. work of. art 
But it would have an_ insignificant 
value as such if it did not combine as 
well in the design the elements that 
would make it worth while if execute. 
The drawing is only a means to an end. 
It is not for the uninitiated. No amount 
of water color effects or ingenious indi- 
cation, while they may illicit favorable 
comment and excite the interest of those 
good humoredly indulgent, can swing an 
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able jury of architects “into line.” The 
plans, sections and elevations tell the 
story, the rendering if conscientiously 
done makes it easier reading, but only 
that. It is through the drawing that 
the experienced eve of the master- 
judge will see the building — erected 
and pass on what he reads will be its 
appearance trom all sides and at cer- 
tain points of vantage due to its lo- 
cation. And at this point it is proper 
to speak of the value and assistance 
that perspective can render the de- 
signer and of the error he is subject to 
if he confides too implicitly in this means 
of architectural representation. 

\s has been stated architectural draw- 
ings are represented by means of orthog- 
onal projection on the different planes of 
projection. By perspective is meant a 
conical projectionof a design, or we 
might say of a modelof the design upon 
a plane of projection. In perspective the 
apex of a cone of light or projecting rays 
is the eve of the observer who is at a 
fixed distance from the building and in 
the position he desires to occupy in ref- 
erence to the building. He, may, and of 
course would, were he a competing archi- 
tect in a competition, select this station 
point in such a way as to show the build- 
ing to the best advantage. From some 
other point of view the perspective of this 
same building might show up very poor- 
ly. It is therefore apparent that the per- 
spective of the building is necessarily 
taken at a definite distance from the 
building and at an elevation and angle 
that are also definitely fixed. In any 
other position the building would not 
appear the same. If the architect were 
dependent on perspective alone to form 
his judgment as to a design his duties 
would, of necessity, be extremely oner- 
ous before coming to a decision as to its 
merits, for a great number of. perspec- 
tives would be required, and they wouid 
give only certain views of the building 
which would be of infinite variety of ap- 
pearance with the changing position of 
the spectator. The great value of per- 
spective, which as has been stated, is only 
a branch of descriptive geometry, using 
conical projection, is to facilitate the fac- 
ulty of the student to see in space. No 
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building is or can be composed in per- 
spective. But in the architect’s mind as 
he studies in plan, section and elevation, 
a great series of perspectives are con- 
stantly before him and he grows more 
familiar with the real building through 
these air-castles, than would the layman 
before the plaster model. 

Charles Garnier, the architect of the 
great Paris Opera, had full knowledge of 
what he was doing when he composed 
that admirable edifice. He foresaw and 
discounted the perspective effects. He 
realized the magnificent possibilities, 
born of his imagination, fixed on paper 
and executed on the job, before ground 
was broken, and that no end of perspec- 
tive studies could do for him. A building 
like any object has certain points of vant- 
age. It is unquestionably true that from 
certain positions a building has a pecul 
iarly bold and imposing character. The 
profiles stand out to full advantage, the 
silhouette outlines in splendid move 
ment against the sky. With conventional 
architectural drawing the public has no 
wish to concern itself, but the public 
should and does ask results 1n the erected 
building. The architects, (I am speak- 
ing of course of those who are qualified 
to use that title) do ask, when submitting 
drawings in competition, for jurys so 
constituted that the architectural pro- 
fession is responsibly represented and 
therefore offered a guarantee for the im- 
partiality and competency of the judg- 
ment. 

America has nothing to be ashamed of 
in the past few years concerning her pro- 
gress in architecture. Nor has she to 
apologize for her architects of French 
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and 
Richardson, to speak only of those who 


training beginning with Hunt 
have gone before. In spite of scattered 
and superficial criticisms, generally un- 
warranted and of a trivial nature, young 
men will continue to pursue their studies 
in our many splendid schools, which have 
found pattern in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts and are its proselytes. Tradition 
has, does, and always will form the es- 
sential part of that training, and the 
architecture of the future will continue 
always as that of to-day and of the past 
the missing link between the old and the 
new, as the greatest “precurseurs” of 
any time stand with their feet on the 
rocks of tradition while seeking the in- 
effable ideal perhaps within the clouds. 
Tradition is only the crystalliza 
tion of the habits, manner of thought, 
and experience of a nation. Every- 
thing is subject to the laws of 
lution, even tradition. But tradition 
is not incompatible with truth. It is a 
truth voiced by a great 
The laments and 
dividuals against 
are hopeless. 

The American people are primarily 
practical and I believe its architects are 
not an exception to the rule. Show then 
these architects something that will re- 
place to advantage the present methods 
of indication and representation in con- 
ventional architectural drawing, and | 
am not sure they will not readily accept 
What is wanted is criti- 
cism of a constructive nature, fertile in 
results, not destructive and pitifully fu- 
tile. 


evo- 


agglomeration. 
accrimination of in- 


follow ing its lessons 


the suggestion. 


7 heodore Wells Pietsch. 




















) The Chateau 


line of white houses, 
surrounded by and orchards, 
lies on the side of a sunlit hill; a grace- 
ful chateau stands on the summit, pro- 
tected by the iV) covered walls and 


An irregular 


gardens 


towers of a castle of feudal times; and 
an irreproachably limpid_ little river, 

wmnme rt] ae 1] ota 
gemmed with white and yellow water- 


lilies, slowly meanders through a vine- 
clad valley. Such are the essential fea- 
tures of Montresor, which is on the 


Indrois, a tributary 
fourteen miles to the 
summer 


right bank of the 
of the Indre, some 
west of Loches; and on a sunny 
morning, especially when the orchards 
are white with blossom, or when _ the 
fruit is reddening on the tree, they form 
an unforgettable landscape. 

Montrésor! Did village 
a prettier name?’ How it awakens your 


ever re ceive 


expectation on hearing it for the first 
time, and how delightful a picture it 


calls up in the minds of those who have 
been there, whenever it is repeated in 
after vears! Place names are not, as a 
rule, the safest of guides to the natural 
characteristics of localities, but in the 
case of Montrésor the appellation is 
singularly appropriate. Philologically, 
it has, of course, nothing with 
either natural beauties or a buried treas- 
ure, though legend, which tells a pretty 
tale about King Gontran falling asleep 
on the banks of a stream, with his head 
on the knees of his shield-bearer, and 
dreaming of a grotto containing untold 
wealth, which he secured through the 
assistance of a miraculous lizard, puts in 
a claim for the latter derivation. It is 
derived, say some philologists, from the 
words Mons Thesauri, its name from 
the ninth to the eleventh centuries, and 
it was so called because it was then the 
property of the Treasury of the Cathe- 
dral of Tours. “Unless,” say others, 
“it comes from Mont trehort, tressort, 
or trésort—that is to say, the hill with 
three cort or hort, which means ‘en- 
ceinte,’ In our opinion, the reference 
to the triple fortifications which crown 


to do 





of Montrésor 


the hill is palpable. The former ex- 
planation is most probably the correct 
one, but, since it is always possible to 
point triumphantly to the fortified hill, 
[| suppose there will wanting 
someone to take the opposite view. The 
fortifications of the Chateau of Mon- 
tresor are a very substantial reality, and 
form an excellent basis for a weak ar- 


never be 


gument. You see the first of them on 
following the winding village street, 
and on coming face to face with the 
stout outer wall of the old castle. The 
second is not apparent until you have 
passed through the entrance and are 
within the ground. The third is the 


later chateau, which, however, in spite 
of its machicolated towers and its thick 
walls, was built more with the idea of 
serving as a residence than as a place to 
resist an enemy's attacks. 

It is difficult to say who laid the foun- 
dations of the older castle. There was 
a Lord of Montrésor as early as 887, 
and he had a stronghold somewhere on 
the hill above the valley of the Indrois, 
but whether it had any connection with 
that which is still partly standing is not 
made clear by history. Even his name 
has not been handed down. Perhaps 
Roger, surnamed the Petit Diable, who 
was a strong supporter of Fulk the 
Black, had a hand in its construction. 
At any rate, he was one of its early 
owners. After his day and that of his 
sons it was owned by Henry II. of 
England, from whom it was taken, how- 
ever, in 1188 by Philip Augustus. It 
next passed to members of the Chau- 
vigny and Palluau families. In 1190 a 
Chauvigny, André by name, accompan- 
ied Richard the Lion Hearted, to the 
Holy Land and fought there with great 
bravery. At the end of the fourteenth 
century the castle belonged to the Beuil 
family, and one of the members, Jean 
IV. de Beuil, made considerable im- 
provements to the outer wall, the way 
of the rounds and the towers. To make 
the place impregnable rather than agree- 
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able as a residence was the ideal of the 
men of those days. 

But the time was drawing near, after 
the ownership of André de Villequier 
the Lords of La Guerche, 
when a change was to take 
place. ‘Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century Imbert de Batarnay, the noble- 
man who then owned it, became dissat 
isfied with his  prison-lik« and, 
having had many opportunities, whilst 


and his sons, 
and others, 
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garden 


OF 


Facade facing the 


sharing with Jean Bourré and Philippe 
de Commynes the lifelong confidence of 
Louis XI., of educating his taste for 
such things as fine houses, decided to 
build a new one. The work extended 
over a period of thirty years, the cha- 
teau, when completed, consisting of a 
large building, occupying the entire 
length of the plateau. Of this fifteenth- 
century residence only a portion remains 
—but a very interesting portion, with its 
mullioned windows, its ornamented 
dormer windows, and its spiral stair- 
case. Defended by deep entrenchments 
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and its double enceinte, the only en- 
trance to the chateau was on its western 
side, where a drawbridge led into a 
courtyard. The ruined walls of this 


entrance and the two towers which de- 
fended it still stand and form one of the 
most picturesque features of Montrésor. 
On passing through the gates you find 
on the right the and outhouses, 
formerly in the stvle of architec- 
ture but now, with the exception of a 


stables 


saline 











MONTRESOR. 
row of 


orange and lemon 


trees. 


pretty openwork handrail to a flight of 
steps, considerably modified. 

The mutilations which the Chateau of 
Montresor has undergone were not 
wholly the work of men of turbulent 
After passing through the hands 
of various members of the Batarnay, 
Bourdeilles and Beauvillier families, the 
chateau was sold, in 1831, to Count 
Jouffroy-Gonssans, who was responsible 
for the destruction not only of one of 
the wings, but of a chapel which faced 
the courtyard to the west of the existing 
building. That they were in a ruined 


ages. 
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state is possible, but it is a pity they 
were not left standing for a few years 
longer, for they might have been partly, 
if not wholly, restored at the time that 
Count Xavier Branicki, who became the 
owner in 1849, undertook the general 
restoration of the chateau. To this 
wealthy Polish gentleman and to his 
nephew, the present owner of Mon- 
tresor, is due the credit of having put 
this historic house into the fine condition 
in which we find it to-day. 

Count Xavier Branicki, aided by the 
judgment of his wife, did more, how- 
ever, than repair the chateau’s crum- 
bling architecture. He turned it into a 
veritable treasure-house of art, and, 
what is unique among the chateau of 
France, French and Italian art devoted 
to Polish subjects. It was a strange 
experience, after steeping ourselves in 
the atmosphere of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance whilst viewing the cha- 
teau from various parts of the grounds, 
to step into that of the tragic and glori- 
ous history of Poland. Nowhere, when 
once you have crossed the threshold, 
can you direct your eyes without en- 
countering some object which recalls 
either the sad or heroic days of that 
down-trodden country. Side by side with 
Paul Veronese’s “Adulterous Wife” is 
Tony Robert Fleury’s “Massacre of the 
Poles at Warsaw,” and on the opposite 
wall of the same room is a picture rep- 
resenting a cardinal begging Sobieski, 
the King of Poland, to relieve the city 
of Vienna. John III. is the subject of 
the majority of the finest of the works 
of art to be seen at Montrésor. In the 
drawing-room, above a_ sixteenth-cen- 
tury Italian cabinet, are four magnifi- 
cently carved oak panels, inspired by 
two of the leading events in the life of 
that valiant Polish sovereign. The first 
of these bas reliefs, which are from one 
to two yards in length and about a yard 
in height, depicts the victory gained by 
Sobieski over the Turks on September 
12, 1683, whereby Europe was saved 
from the Mahommedans. The rival 
armies are engaged in a hand-to-hand 
struggle around the principal figures of 
the composition—John III. and_ the 
Grand Vizir Kara-Mustapha, whose 





head is about to be cleft in twain by his 
roval adversary’s upraised sabre. So- 
bieski's triumphal entry into Vienna is 
the subject of the second panel. Wear- 
ing his crown and royal mantle, the king 
advances towards the city across the 
battlefield strewn with dead and wound- 
ed. He is accompanied by his chief 
supporters, amongst others Prince Max- 
imilian of Bavaria, l’rince George of 
Saxony and Prince Louis of Laden. 
The third bas relief shows the victor’s 
apotheosis. | Sobieski, dressed like a 
Roman emperor, is being crowned by 
two women, one of whom holds a palm, 
the other a branch of laurel. The throne 
on which he stands, with his left hand 
resting on a shield bearing his national 
arms, 1s supported by five Turkish pris- 
oners, who are attempting to break their 
chains; and the background against 
which his imposing figure stands out 
consists of St. Peter's, representing 
Christian Rome, and the statues of Bac- 
chus and Pluto, symbolizing ancient 
Rome—the two cities in one which he 
saved from the infidel. As_ spectators, 
and as it were sanctioning the corona- 
tion, are two. figures representing 
Heaven and Earth, one on each side 
of the throne, and near them a Roman 
soldier wrapt in admiration. The fourth 
panel completes the series in a very ap- 
propriate manner by showing within 
medallions, supported by allegorical 
figures, the portraits of John III. and a 
young man with long, flowing hair, hold- 
ing in his hand a commander's staff. 
The latter is thought by some to be that 
Prince Eugene who fought under Sobi- 
eski at Vienna, and who became a field 
marshal in 1087, at the early age of 
twenty-four. These beautiful works 
were produced by Pierre Vaneau, a na- 
tive of Montpellier, where he was born 
on December 31, 1653. He was a 
protégé of Mgr. de Bethune, Bishop of 
Le Puy, and was also commissioned to 
do many carvings, most, if not all, of 
them dealing with the exploits of So- 
bieski, for the princes of Poland. The 
Branicki family possesses other works 
of his at their Castle of Villanof, near 
Warsaw. 

Priceless as these four panels are, they 
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do not constitute, however, the treasure 
of Montrésor. This is kept in a small 
adjoining room, to the right of the fire- 
place, on either side of which, by the 
by, we noticed family portraits by Ary 
Schaffer. The entrance is hidden and 
cannot be discovered, even though the 
woodwork of the corner be examined 
ever so carefully. Only those who are 
in the secret know which part of the 
Wainscot can be slipped aside and th 
keyhole disclosed to view. Then, when 
the key is inserted and turned in the 
lock, a portion of the paneling gives way, 
swings silently and heavily inwards on 
its hinges, like the door of a safe, and 
allows you to pass through a many-feet- 
thick wall into a chamber which will 
hold at the most but half a dozen people. 
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It is lit by a small and jealousy guarded 
window, and against its walls stand the 
glass cases which contain the solid gold 
plate of the Kings of Poland.  Solo- 
mon's golden vessels and those of the 
house of the forest of Lebanon made, 
surely, no finer show than these plates 
and vases and goblets, ornamented with 
exquisite designs, and bearing, generally 
in company with the crown and eag'e of 
Poland, the names of the sovereigns to 
whom they belonged. ‘There is a salt- 
cellar incrusted with medals which stood 
on the table of Sigismund the Great at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and which, owing to the beauty of its 
workmanship, is attributed to Benvenuto 
Cellini. A plateau, decorated with six- 
teen medals bearing the effigy of Sigis- 
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ANCIENT CARVED CABINET, 16TH CENTURY 
AT THE CHATEAU 


WALIAN WORK, IN THE DRAWING ROOM 
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Above are the sculptured panels by Pierre Vaneau. 
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mund I1., dates from 1564; a larger one, 
resembling it in shape and ornamenta- 
tion, from 1623, in which year it was 
made for Sigismund III., as can be seen 
from his portrait and monogram, an in- 
terlaced S and T (Sigismundus Ter- 
fius), on each medallion. The cylindri- 
cal vases are Nuremberg work of the 
seventeenth century. On the seventeen 
medals with which two of these are en- 
riched are the profiles of Sigismund IIT., 
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work that the goldsmith could produce. 
But what is the glory of all these ob- 
jects compared with that of the principal 
piece of the collection—Sobieski’s soup 
tureen? Here, indeed, is a piece of 
plate worthy of being set before a king! 
Its huge size, its beauty of workman- 
ship, and its historical value combine to 
make it a work of unique interest. It 
was the gift which the city of Vienna 
made to John III. in 1683 in recognition 
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his son Ladislas 1V., who came to the 
throne in 1632, Duke George of Saxony, 
Queen Christian of Sweden, and Ired- 
eric John Langerhens, a German noble- 
man. Similarly, a beer mug of pure 
gold recails Ladislas IV., Ferdinand I. 
and Ferdinand I1., the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and the first centenary of the Re- 
form. The spoons, forks and knives, 
all made of the same precious metal, 
with the exception of the blades of the 
last named, also bear witness to their 
original owner's desire for the richest 
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of lis victory over the Turks. Tour 
bas reliefs depict the part played by the 
great soldier in that momentous strug- 
gle. One represents the meeting of the 
Polish chiefs when they decided to go 
to the aid of Austria; another, Sobieski’s 
arrival; a third, the fight under the walls 
of the capital; and the fifth, the inter- 
view between the King of Poland and 
the Emperor Leopold after the battle. 
With great appropriateness, the legs 
supporting the tureen bear the arms of 
the leading chiefs of the Polish army. 
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The cover is surmounted by a statuette 
of Sobieski, in addition to being orna- 
mented with his portrait and that of 
Leopold I. 

That a treasure of this importance 
(its artistic and historical value is any 
sum you like to name, provided it is not 
lower than $2,000,000, whilst its intrinsic 
worth is perhaps about half that amount ) 
—that a treasure of this importance, I 
repeat, should have aroused a feeling -of 
covetousness in the heart of a dishonest 
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plated door, and that complicated system 
of electric burglar alarms which are be- 
lieved to be proof against the smartest 
cracksman who ever used a jimmy. The 
precautions taken twenty vears ago to 
yr 


guard the treasure were, he said, practi- 


cally nil. The guardian whose duty it 
was to look after it at mght was 
notoriously fond of the bottle, and the 
nearer midnight approached the less 


capable he was, as a rule, of answering 
faculties. ‘The 


for his treasure-room 
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visitor to the Chateau of Montrésor is 
not at all surprising. Some twenty years 
ago a daring attempt was made to steal 
it. The village locksmith, into whose 
jovial company we had the good luck to 
fall after leaving the castle, gave us a 
full account of the robbery; and that he 
was well qualified to do so is evident 
from the part he played soon after its 
discovery, for he it was who was called 
in to provide the treasure-room with its 
present ingeniously concealed and armor- 


MONTRESOR.—SMALL DRAWING 


ROOM. 


door presented not the slightest difh- 
culty to the veriest tyro in burglary. 
And as to electric or other alarms to 
doors and windows, they were, of course, 
unheard of in that part of the country 
in those days. This state of unprepared- 
ness naturally attracted the attention of 
those who are ever on the lookout for 
easy cribs to crack. One summer day a 
stranger arrived in the village and took 
up his residence at one of the inns, 
where he announced his intention of 
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the chateau and castle, whose walls 

stopping for a few days “to study the 
antiquities of the district.” Archaeology 
was his passion. He made long excur 
sions in the neighborhood in search of 
ancient buildings, such as the ruins of 
the Chateau of Villiers to the south of 
the Village; he meditated over the beau- 
ties of the Collegiate Church of Mon 
tresor; and he went into ecstasies over 
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Taking advantage of the more than usu- 
ally copious libations in which the guar- 
dian had indulged overnight, someone, 
who had evidently concealed himself in 
the chateau when it was closed for the 
day, the owners being then absent, had 
broken into the room containing the 
treasure and had made his escape 
through the narrow window with several 
of the most precious pieces of the col- 
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Funeral urn in the oratory at the Chateau of 


Montrésor, containing 


Batarnay., 


especially those on the side where the 
treasure-room is situated—he was no- 
ticed to examine with all the love of a 
born antiquarian. The treasury itself, 
too, interested him not a little, as was 
observed on the one public occasion on 
which he was remembered to have vis- 
ited it. Early one morning, some three 
or four days after his arrival, the big 
bell of the chateau sounded the alarm. 





the heart of Claude de 


lection. In case he was disturbed during 
his operations, he had prepared to sell 
his life dearly. Nearly all the weapons 
above the mantelpieces and on the walls 
had been removed and distributed in va- 
rious parts of the drawing-room, so that 
wherever he might be, if surprised and 
driven into a corner, a dagger or a sabre 
would be within reach of his arm! Sus- 
picion, in the mind of the now thor- 
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oughly sobered guardian, fell upon the 
stranger of antiquarian tastes, and as he 
was missing from his inn a hue and cry 
was set up after him. He had several 
hours start. Had he lived in the days 
of motor-cars that would have been am- 
ple to have enabled him to get away not 
only with what he had in his possesston, 
but with the entire gold plate of the 
kings of Poland. But he had only his 
legs to carry him to Loches, so had to 
face the inevitable. Two detectives met 
him on the bridge in that ancient town 


and taxed him with the robbery. He 
blandly protested. Protest was, how- 
ever, useless. They opened his coat, 


and there, one under each arm, were the 
golden plateaux of the two Sigismunds. 
He was sentenced, some months later, to 
twenty years’ penal servitude. 

Before leaving Montrésor to return to 
Loches and continue our travels along 
the valley of the Indre we visited the 
beautiful Collegiate Church which was 
founded by Imbert de Batarnay early in 
the sixteenth century. Its exterior is 
particularly remarkable for a beautiful 
entrance, with bas reliefs representing 
scenes in the life of Christ; its interior, 
for the still more charming tomb of the 
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Batarnays, a rectangular tomb 
mented with statuettes of the Apostles in 
niches and bearing the couchant statues 
of Imbert de Batarnay, Georgette de 
Montchenu, his wife, and Francois, their 
son. Some historians have said that the 
third statue is that of Claude de Batar- 
nay, who, wounded at the battle of St. 
Denis, died in Paris on November 18, 
1567, in his twenty-second year. But 
that is an error. There is no document 
to prove that other remains than _ his 
heart were brought back to Montrésor, 
and this, as we know, was placed in a 
marble urn in the church of his ances- 


orma- 


tors. It is now in a little oratory at 
the top of one of the towers of the 
chateau. For our special benefit the 
heavy lid of this urn was removed, the 


box inside was taken out, and the heart 
of the young captain was placed in our 
hands. It was a rare sensation, one we 
would not willingly missed. ‘To 
think that that misshapen ruddy mass, 
dried and hardened by more than three 
hundred years of repose in its faintly 
fragrant sepulchre, had once throbbed 
with the quick-flowing blood of a young 
man ! 
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A Thousand Island Estate 


One of the most naturally beautiful 


localities where pretentious country 
homes have been erected is amid that 
portion of the St. Lawrence’ River 
where the so-called Thousand Islands 
occur. The opportunities afforded by 
the topography of the islands, the pic 
turesque surroundings and the alter 
nating vistas of land and water have 
long been appreciated by individuals 
of wealth seeking in their summer 
homes the natural advantages of such 
variegated scenery. Some of these 


pretentious homes are of such extent and 
cost as to place them among the most 
important dwellings in America while 
not a few are excellent examples of the 
skill of the architect and the landscape 
engineer. 

One of the most picturesque of these 
places is upon Heart Island. Situated on 
the American or main channel of the 
river opposite Alexandria Bay, the island 
forms a conspicuous site for a structure 
of any kind. Advantage has been taken of 
its size and contour to erect a group of 
buildings which practically occupy all of 
the island with the exception of the 
grounds needed for the walks, gardens 
and immediate surroundings. ‘These are 
so located that in places they literally 
rise from the water’s edge. Thus the 
vista presented is not of a pile of mason- 
ry projecting above a forest or standing 
alone upon a rocky eminence and _ the 
effect of isolation so common in connec- 
tion with the country home is absent. An 
idea of the magnitude of this place can 
be gained when it is stated that the plans 
include the erection of no less than eleven 
structures in all ranging in_ extent 
from the residence to the boat houses. 
Yet even the summer houses and min- 
iature pavilions are formed of stone 
work as the illustrations show. Heart 
Island is indeed an imposing site for such 
a home as has been planned. Its forest 
covered sides though rising quite abrupt- 
ly from the waters of the St. Lawrence 
are nevertheless broken into natural ter- 
races which have been further graded 


and leveled by the landscape engineer. 
Resting on the summit which forms the 
center of the island the chateau proper 
has a very impressive appearance re- 
sembling some of the mediaeval concep- 
tions to be seen in the valley of the Loire. 
The foundation wall below the main en- 
trance has been designed to project be- 
yond the entrance and thus its roof forms 
a small circular veranda from which the 
porch rises supported by massive stone 
pillars. This entrance is toward the 
American channel and from the veranda 
to the water’s edge extends a beautiful 
park amply shaded by the natural forest, 
through which winding paths have been 
laid out ornamented by statuary. Im- 
mediately adjoining the main structure 
to the east is an Italian garden which 
when completed will be one of the largest 
in the United States while in design and 
decoration it is a faithful facsimile of 
some of the famous works of Italy. 

The main house has a front extending 
a distance of 160 feet facing Alexandria 
Bay while the average depth is no less 
than 170 feet. As will be noted by the 
views, the exterior walls are of granite, 
the upper part of the building being 
diversified with the turret towers and 
chimneys so characteristic of the French 
chateaux. From the northwest corner 
rises the main tower a lofty pile of 
granite terminating in a spire that reach- 
es high above the roof. On the opposite 
or southeast corner the house ter- 
minates in a round tower or “keep,” 
which is utilized as a pigeon loft. The 
exterior facing of the chateau is of a 
light granite secured from quarries on 
Oak Island ten miles distant. The quar- 
ries are owned by the builder of Heart 
Island and from them also came con- 
siderable material for the other struc- 
tures. In addition to the stone the other 
exterior material is terra cotta, the roof- 
ing being composed of porous terra cotta 
tile. 

The dimensions of the chateau ac- 
comodate an unusually large number of 
apartments. Upon the first and second 
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floors are the. reception room, dining 
room, ball room, library and _ billiard 
room in addition to what is known: as 
the main hall. This is very spacious 
and one of the principal features of 
the house, extending by means of a 
broad marble stairway to the third floor 
although elevator service is also provid- 
ed. The bed rooms on the upper floors 
are sufficient to accomodate a house 
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nel crossed by a rustic bridge. This 
building which so closely resembles in 
design a mediaeval structure is put to the 


very prosaic use of a power house. It is 
provided with an electric generating 


plant for illuminating the grounds and 
buildings, for driving electric motors to 
be used in the chateau and for pumping 
water for domestic purposes. In it are 
also apartments for the engineers, ma- 
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Heart Island in the Thousand Islands. 


1—Main House. 
2—Power House. 
»—Alster Tower. 


4—Italian Garden, Terrace and Fountains. 


5—Dock at Tower. 
6—Covered Dock 


party of fifty or more guests besides the 
family, while in the rear of this build- 
ing are the rooms of the house servants. 

Next to the chateau proper the most 
imposing structure in appearance is the 
castellated pile standing on what seems 
to be the extreme eastern end of the 
island. In reality it covers an islet separ- 
ated from Heart Island by a small chan- 


CHARLES C., 


BOLDT. 

Hewitt, Stevens & Paist, 
7—Promenade. 

S—Servants’ Dock. 
%—Peristyle and Boat Shelter. 
10—Swan Pond. 

11—Fish Pond. 


Architects. 


chinists and experts employed in connec- 
tion with the motor boats. Separated 
from this building by another grove of 
trees is a dock and building known as 
the servants’ quarters and _ entrance. 
Here supplies of every kind are unloaded 
from the boats upon a broad covered 
platform to be transported to the chateau 
by a tramway built on an inclined plane. 
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General view showing house boat, water gates, keep at left of building and the main structure. 
THE CHATEAU OF MR. CHARLES C. BOLDT. 




















NEARER VIEW OF THE CHATEAU OF MR. CHARLES C. BOLDT. 
Heart Island in the Thousand Islands. Hewitt, Stevens & Paist, Architects. 
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Adjoining the wharf is a building util- 
ized as apartments and club house for 
the servants for an inclosed dock 
for power and row boats. It is over a 
hundred feet long and though construct- 
ed of less expensive material than the 
others, it harmonizes in design with the 
general scheme. Consequently the rear 
view of the island is as picturesque and 


also 
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country seat, utilized it for several years 
as a residence. Standing on the very 
edge of the island, its walls are formed 
of a variety of brown stone. It rests on 
a base masonry about twenty feet 
high approached from the four sides by 
flights of stone steps bordered by heavy 
balustrades. The lower part of the tow- 
er is enlarged by ornamental windows 


of 
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Heart Island in the Thousand Islands. 


as attractive as what is termed the front. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the 
series of structures fringing the water 
front is what is called the “Alster Tow- 
er.” It is designed in connection with 
the main entrance to the island and was 
the first work to be erected. In fact Mr. 
George C. Boldt the owner of Heart 
Island and the builder of this unique 


MR. 
Power House. 
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Hewitt, Stevens & Paist, Architects. 


and doorways but its principal entrance 
is by a spiral stone stairway reaching the 
second story. The top terminates in bat- 
tlements which slightly project from the 
main walls. It is extremely picturesque 
in appearance and although on the lower 
part of the island its proportions make 
the tower a very conspicuous object as 
viewed from the river. It is intended 
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for recreation purposes and is of sur- 
prisingly large dimensions. On the first 
floor what as the “Shell 
Room” so-called of the shell 
shaped ceiling. It is used for dancing 
and musicales for guests, while in the 
basement below is a bowling alley. The 
floors above contain a billiard room, lib- 


known 
because 


1s is 
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age. Skirting the edge of the shore is 


a water wall of cut stone interrupted by 
pillars at every few feet. In one portion 
of the wall stands a massive arch under 
which a branch of the river flows creat- 
ing a lagoon surrounding nearly half of 
the island. The canal which it spans has 
one termination in a covered dock also 
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THE ESTATE OF MR. CHARLES C. BOLDT. 
The waterfront at Heart Island showing a part of the lagoon with the Alster Tower behind 
the water gate. 
Heart Island in the Thousand Islands. Hewitt, Stevens & Paist, Architeets. 
rary, also a cate and kitchen and the built of stone which is large enough to 


upper part of the tower is divided into 
several bed rooms with bath rooms. 

On this section of the island the ela- 
borate work in adorning and beautifying 
the land and water surroundings to the 
chateau can be seen to the best advant- 











shelter a fifty-foot boat. From the dock 
a path winds up the hill to the main en- 
trance. The lagoon referred to is over 
500 feet in length and ico feet at its 
greatest width. On the outer side it is 
bordered by an embankment lined with 
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ornamental trees and shrubbery which 
are useful in strengthening the embank- 
ment although a rock wall protects it 
from the river current. This levee, if it 
may be called such, is used as a pro- 
menade and here and there is connected 
with the main part of the island by rustic 
bridges spanning the lagoon. At night 
the grounds are lighted with electric 
lamps making a beautiful spectacle. 

The Italian garden is the most ela- 
borate feature of what might be called 
the outdoor decoration. The contour of 
the island lends itself peculiarly to this 
feature the garden being laid out on a 
rock plateau at such an elevation that it 
can readily be seen from the river as it 
is over 100 feet above the surface of the 
water. As auxiliaries in completing the 
landscape vista, the summer houses and 
pavilions are essential. Composed of 
the variety of dark red sand stone that 
forms the tower, the power house and 
the water gate, they stand here and there 
upon the wooded avenues, the huge 
stone pillars supporting the ornate roofs 
resting in turn upon foundations of 
masonry while even the floors inside are 
also of smooth stone slabs. 

While Heart Island is unusually in- 
teresting on account of disposition and 
character of the buildings on it, it is 
notable also as being largely the idea 
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Mr. Boldt not only owns the island, 


but others in its vicinity, including 
a portion of Wellesley, one of the 
largest of the group, where he now 


has a large country home. When he de- 
cided upon the Heart Island project he 
had plans prepared by Messrs. Hewitt, 
Stevens & Paist of Philadelphia who as 
experts have also supervised the work of 
construction. This has not been done by 
contract, however, but largely by men in 
Mr. Boldt’s employ under his own fore- 
men and superintendents. As already 
stated, the stone was brought from 
his own quarries. It was finished for 
building purposes by the force of stone 
cutters and laid by masons he employed 
and carried to the island in his fleet of 
barges. Much of the sand needed came 
from sand pits owned by him. The 
wood work, roofing, paving, grading in 
fact all of the labor except some requir- 
ing special experts was performed by 
the force of employees in the employ of 
the owner. Consequently Heart Island 
is a striking illustration of how a man 
can make use of his own facilities in 
creating a country seat even on such a 
scale. Just what the total outlay has 
been is known only to the owner but it 
is calculated that for the improvement of 
this seven-acre island have been thus far 
expended fully two million dollars. 











of its owner, Mr. Charles C. Boldt. Day Allen Willey. 
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FACTORY OF H. BLACK & CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Robt. D. Kohn, Architect. 




















Architecture and Factories 


Perhaps no field of building work has 
had so little of the serious attention of 
the trained architect as that of factory 
design and construction. Up to 1860, 
in this country, the manufacturing build- 
ings were mostly modifications in size 
and detail of the ordinary types of 
houses. In the seventies there devel- 
oped a type of building adapted from 
the heavier mill construction, which al- 
lowed of larger windows, and finally, 
under the encouragement of the mutual 
insurance companies, there resulted the 
so-called slow-burning type, excellent 
from the practical point of view, but 
devoid of intelligent attempt at good 
looks. As a result of many causes, in- 
cluding the rise in price of heavy tim- 
ber and the reduction in cost of cement, 
reinforced concrete factory construction 
is to-day rapidly displacing the others. 

Another important change has been 
the gradual recognition that in all but 
a few industries, low buildings, large 
floor areas of one-story height lighted 
from above, are preferable to high build- 
ings for manufacturing purposes in all 
those districts where the cost of land is 
not prohibitive. With all this progress 
it is noticeable that little has been done 
to develop for manufacturing buildings 
an honest dignified distinctive type of 
design, such as a few of our architects 
are in the way of doing for our sky- 
scrapers. It is true of the mill engineer 
and unfortunately, of many architects 
that they consider the proper method of 
beautification of a factory building to be 
the application of pressed brick and a 
stone cornice to the exposed fronts of 
buildings otherwise stupid in mass, ar- 
rangement and fenestration. 

It would be unfair not to lay some of 
the blame for these conditions on the 
average manufacturer, who insists that 
his buildings need have no qualities other 
than practical ones. Fortunately, the 
number is growing constantly of those 
who have a different point of view. As 
one broad-minded employer recently ex- 


pressed it “I don’t see why I shall spend 
half my life in an ugly box of a shop and 
only have good looking things around 
me at home. I feel that way, too, about 
the people that work for me—as most 
of them can't have or don’t have enough 
to have beautiful things in their homes, 
[ ought to give them something pleas- 
ant to look at while at work.” It is curi- 
ous that most manufacturers should pay 
so much attention to the power and light 
of their factories, the entries for the raw 
materials and exits for the finished prod- 
ucts and practically no study to the en- 
tries, exits and comforts for the most im- 
portant contents of their establishments, 
the most important element in their un- 
dertaking: their employes. To be sure 
so-called “welfare work” is imposing it- 
self little by little upon our manufactur- 
ers who sometimes even consider its ac- 
ceptanve to be a generous act (or in 
some cases, alas! a good advertisement). 
The writer feels strongly that the advan- 
tages of proper healthful working condi- 
tions, intelligent thought given to the life 
of the employe while in the establishment 
and even the beautification of his sur- 
roundings during that period may be 
demonstrated to be of as great economic 
importance as the handling of the raw 
material. The writer has frequently been 
called in to give advice on the “conven- 
iences” of establishments already built 
because no one thought that these sub- 
jects needed consideration until after 
everything else was done. And these 
problems of the employe and of the ad- 
ministration are problems for the archi- 
tect, to be considered from the start and 
to be worked out in conjunction with the 
engineer who designs power, light and 
heat. 

If the writer may be permitted in or- 
der to explain his point of view, to refer 
to one building in particular, he would 
call attention to certain points in connec- 
tion with photographs published in this 
issue of a particular Cleveland estab- 
lishment for the manufacture of women’s 
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FACTORY OF H. BLACK & 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


wear. Of the ordinary details of ar- 
rangement and construction little need 


here be said; that the building is of skel- 
eton reinforced concrete construction 
with brick exterior walls, that the big 
work rooms are lighted from above by 
saw-tooth skylights, that there are ade- 
quate staircases placed in the lines of di- 
viding fire walls, that there are large 
locker and lunch rooms, fresh air sup- 
plies and foul air exhausts to the work- 
rooms; these are almost commonplaces 
of intelligent factory building to-day. 
But in this particular building more than 
this was attempted. It was hoped this 


CO.—VIEW OF FRONT. 


Robt. D. Kohn, Architect. 
building might show it possible to build 
a common-sense, economical factory, 
practical in every particular and reason- 
able in cost, of simple, low-priced mate- 
rials, and yet a building fairly good look- 
ing inside and out. This factory is prob- 
ably built of exactly the same materials 
as a dozen others within a radius of a 
few miles, which are, however, lacking 
in any interest, and will always be a blot 
upon the landscape. The difference is 
that in this building an attempt has been 
made to use these same materials with 
skill, taste and what the owner once 
called “affection.” 























FACTORY OF H. BLACK & CO.—VIEW OF REAR. 
Robt. D. Kohn, Architect. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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To cite but a few instances: The exte- 
rior walls are solidly of one kind of 
common brick. Not a facing of fancy 
brick covering up common brick, such 


as is so often the case. Such pressed 
brick facings usually cover merely the 
front of a building and then disappear 


naively around the corner where the wall 
becomes ugly and uninteresting. Here 
the same brick has been used for the 
outside of the wall as has been used for 
the body of it, only that this six-dollar 
per thousand common brick in the face 
of the walls is laid with a little more care 
and with wide, dark purple joints deep- 
ly incised, and the walls, therefore, have 
an interesting texture. This expedient 
can be employed in almost any building 
no matter how cheap. The contractors 
estimated the additional cost of laying 
this common brick with deep cut colored 
joint at about $1 a thousand. The cheap- 
est of pressed brick would have cost $15 
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or $16 a thousand for the brick alone, ir- 
respective of laying. The sprinkler tank 
tower might have been the usual skele- 
ton steel affair which plays so impor- 
tant a part in the sky-lines of our fac- 
tory towns. The owners chose to build 
at a surprisingly small increased cost a 
tower of brick with panels of stucco and 
tile which incidentally afford space for 
a shipping room, rest room and consider- 
able additional storage space. 

There are decorations in colored tile 
under the main cornice in the panels of 
the tower, in the walls of the entrance 
hall, and even the bare rear walls of the 
factory (where the future extensions are 
to be attached) are made interesting by 
these inserted panels of blue and green. 
The total cost of this colored tile for the 
whole building, including the tower, did 
not exceed five hundred dollars. In the 
big work room, where nearly five hun- 
dred people spend the greater part of 
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FRONT. 
Robt. D. Kohn, Architect. 
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their days, an attempt has been made 
at wall decoration—mainly applied to 
the tops of the concrete columns and the 
ends of the transverse concrete girders. 
It is in two flat colors, in a simple geo- 
metric “weaving” pattern, which re- 
lieves in a surprising manner the monot- 
ony of the white walls and ceilings. Two 
workmen with a stencil applied all this 
in a few days, and it cost something less 
than sixty dollars. It does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that there are 
many factories in this country that could 
afford such a sum in order to give a 
simple indication of a desire to make its 
employes’ surroundings good-looking, 
nor one that would not actually profit 
by an expenditure in some such way. 
It does need one thing beside sixty dol- 
lars—it needs trained thought. In this 
particular building the total amount 
spent on these “betterments,” over and 
above the bare necessities of such a 
building, did not exceed seven per cent. 
of the total cost. This would include 
the increased cost of better brick laying, 
tile roof, stucco and tile panels, tank 
tower, etc. 

The writer does not for a moment 
wish to be considered as holding up this 
particular. building as being the “last 
word” in factory design. We know of 
a number of admirable factory buildings 
recently erected in the United States. 
There are some splendid power-houses 
along the lines of our “electrified” rail- 
roads, the dignified structures of Mr. 
Wright at the Larkin works in Buffalo, 
the interesting Fleischman group on the 
east bank of the Hudson, and others. 
But, after all, these are but infinitesimal 
in number, compared to the mass of fac- 
tory buildings going up all over, build- 
ings in which an enormous number of 
our fellow citizens spend the major part 
of their waking hours. It is to the prob- 
lem of their construction that we hope 
to bring a more intelligent thought, a 
more artistic training. The subject is 
one which would warrant a whole series 
of articles. It includes all the many 
problems of sanitation, ventilation, light- 
ing, power, heat, transportation and the 
more intimate ones of lunch rooms and 
lk ckers, facilities for cleaning, fire-fight- PiarOny OF & Bat & OF 
ing apparatus and shop administration. The artistic treatment of the factory tower. 
The writer, in this brief note, hopes only  ctevelana, Ohio. Robt. D. Kohn, Architect. 
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BLACK & CO.—THE SIMPLE AND HONEST TREATMENT OF 
INTERIORS IS HERE ADMIRABLY EXEMPLIFIED. 
Robt. D. Kohn, Architect. 
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to call attention to some of the problems 
involved, and to indicate a few efforts 
towards improvement in the type of fac- 
tory design in America. 
Robert D. Kohn. 

The American manufacturing plant 
is a commercial type of structure which 
the architect has so far played an 
insignificant part in developing, and it 
comprises so numerous a class of build- 
ings that their effect of absolute poverty 
and bareness is especially noticeable. We 
have published in these pages, from time 
to time, structures in which a few mem- 
bers of the profession have had an op- 
portunity to introduce some element of 


design. It has not’ been possible, 
however, to find many such instances, 
nor has it hardly been possible to 
find in those which have actually 


shown a tendency to consider a factory 
as a worthy subject of design any 
consistent effort to solve the problem in 
a serious way. The American factory 
building has always been considered a 
subject strictly for the engineer, whose 
duty it has been to simply lay out the 
construction of the building, which was 
afterward to be covered with brick and 
allowed to go at that. The manufacturers 
for whom these buildings have been built 
have come to believe from long experi- 
ence that this method of constructing 
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their buildings gives them everything 
they needed or that they can afford to 
have in their business. 

Perhaps, in time, they will see that 
they have worked largely in the dark 
if they read the foregoing 
which raises the entire 
factory design in a wholly  admir- 
able way. Perhaps they will agree 
that attractiveness of surroundings for 
their employes is in a measure as much 
a business facility as the proper hand- 
ling of their materials to meet the detail- 
ed requirements of their business. The 
manufacturers have, no doubt, in the 
past, hesitated to invite help in the mat- 
ter of creating a higher standard of de- 
sign in their buildings from a belief that 
such higher standard would mean to 
them an entirely unnecessary expense. 
Perhaps they do not know that very often 
no larger expenditure of money is nec- 
essary to produce a more attractive-look- 
ing building than to continue erecting 
the bare and uninteresting brick walls 
which have come to typify American 
factories. They may also agree, on re- 
flection, that more attractive factory 
buildings mean generally not only more 
economically planned and constructed 
buildings, but also establishments which 
will lend to their business a prestige with 
which they can ill afford to dispense. 


Editor. 


article, 
question of 























“ America’s Largest Banking Institution in Its 


New Quarters. 





In the December issue of this journal, 
the occasion was taken to congratulate 
the directors of the National City Bank 
on their moderation in preserving to 
New York one of its most notable archi 
tectural landmarks instead of yielding to 
the very natural, vea, almost inevitable, 
temptation to make the old Custom 
House, on Wall Street, a profitable real 
investment \t that time the 
building was not completed, but con 
struction had sufficiently advanced to 
offer the opportunity of extending con 
the architects to whom 
the difficult task of su 


estate 


gratuiations to 
was committed 


peradding to the old structure four sto- 
ries without destroying the inherent 
architectural value of Isiah Rogers’ 


composition, 

Now that the alterations are entirely 
completed and its tenants are in pos 
can have no hesitation in 
saving that the architects have acquitted 
themselves with credit on their treat- 
ment of the great banking room and on 
the planning of the different chambers. 
The task of planning was of course, 
limited, to a certain extent, by the fixed 
condition of the doors and windows in 
the walls of the old building, which were 
left practically intact, the interior filling 
alone being entirely removed. It is in- 
evitable that the planning of a building 
should very largely determine the dis- 
position of the exterior design, and the 
architects were perhaps not as free to 
say in the superposed stories what would 
have been their choice had the design of 
the entire building been theirs to de- 
termine, regardless of anything existant 
To still further multiply difficulties, it 
was not desired entirely to forego the 
opportunity of rental return, and it was, 
consequently, made a condition of the 
problem that the four superadded stories 
should be planned for business offices, 
admitting of subdivision and provided 
with many smaller windows, rather than 


session, one 





with fewer larger ones. <A roof story 
was desired, to contain the bank’s dining 
rooms, kitchens, libraries and other do- 
mestic services. The plan of the altered 
building, it will be patent, was thus verv 
definitely determined, and it should not 
be very difficult to draw the plan in the 
mind's The great banking room 
occupies the height of the old Ionic col- 
onnade, and is lighted from the ceiling 
through a rectangular court in the mid- 
dle of the building, admitting, at the 
same time, light to the upper or office 


Cyc. 


floors which could be lighted from no 
other source on account of the great 


dimensions of the building. Exteriorly, 


the three lower of the four superposed 


stories are treated not in the most in- 
teresting architectural manner, it is 
true, but with great respect for the 
work of Isiah Rogers, which still re- 


mains after the alterations the dominant 
feature of the design, and if that was 
the sole idea of the architects, they could 
not have done their work better. But 
there is, of course, the question whether 
they could not have retained all the vir- 
tue of the adopted solution and have 
added interest to the building, besides. 

(ne not become aware of the 
colossal scale of this building, a quality 
which the architects have succeeded in 
duly emphasizing, until we enter the 
great banking room, 60 feet high, some 
200 feet long and about 170 feet deep. 
The realization of largeness is more 
surely impressed on the spectator when 
he turns round after entering to view 
the opening through which he has gained 
admittance. He was perhaps under the 
impression that he was passing through 
one of many doors, and what is his sur- 
prise when he notes from a more favor- 
able point of vantage on the banking 
room floor that the doors through which 
he entered are of so little consequence 
in the composition of the 30-foot stone 
door, in the bottom of which they are 


does 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK.—VIEW LOOKING EAST ON WALL ST. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
(From drawing by Birch Burdett Long.) 
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set, as to be hardly noticeable. Due to 
a lowering of the floor to decrease the 
steepness of the entrance steps, this 
door, which was formerly of heroic size, 
has become one of the largest doors in 
existence. 

The greatest opportunity offered the 
architects in the work of remodeling the 
building, and one which is not apt to 
occur very many times in a professional 
career, was the decorative treatment of 
the great banking room. While one’s 
verdict on the result cannot but be high- 
ly favorable in the main, it may not 
honestly be said that this room is as 
successful as might have been expected 
of the designers of such a room as that 
of the Bank of Montreal. The color of 
the Botticini marble, with which the 
walls are incrusted, is an extremely 
pleasing warm light gray, which is re 
echoed in the banking screen of the same 
material, and tends to support the dig- 
nity of the monumental architecture on 
walls and ceiling. The floor, too, har- 
monizes in the subdued play of lights 
and shades in the gray color scheme. 
The architectural members of the room, 
it has been pointed out, have been abl) 
brought into scale with one another; but 
one cannot claim the same amount of 
co-ordination for much of the ornament 
which is largely lost in the immensity 
of the space and height of ceiling. This 
latter feature, though treated in good 
relation to the other members, seems 


somewhat trivial, and one cannot readily 
become reconciled to its penetration by 
the circular glass dome which so unfeel- 
ingly interrupts the ceiling coffers. 
There seems to be here a member which 
has not been well digested into the dec 
orative composition. One cannot par- 
ticularly object to its size or its shape, 
but rather to its lack of attachment to 
the ceiling. 

The bank equipment has the appear- 
ance of having received the utmost care 
in disposition and in design, and it is 
plain that the co-operation between the 
architects and the officers of the bank 
was of the closest where equipment and 
the machinery of the bank was involved. 
On the part of the bank, it is under 
stood that Vice-President Horace M. 
Kilburn and Assistant Cashier G. E 
Gregory devoted the better part of a 
vear to the study of the details of the 
bank’s new quarters. 

While it was a proud day in the ear- 
lier life of the city of New York when 
the Merchants’ Exchange opened its 
doors in 1841, the day when the Na- 
tional City Bank shifted its scene of opet 
ations to the present larger and worthier 
edifice should be notable not only in the 
history of America’s greatest banking 
institution, but should be equally remem- 
bered by New Yorkers and Americans 
as an occasion by which we have en 
riched our country by a monument 
worthy of our commercial importance. 
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NOTES & COMMENTS 





The ery for an origi 
nal and American archi- 


THEY tecture is now so fre- 
quently raised not only 
WANT TO ‘ : ; 

in the professional press 

KNOW but in our weekly and 
daily papers whose 

readers expect, more 

and more, that some attention be paid to 


architecture and especially to the designing 
and building of dwelling houses in town and 
country. The fact is that building is rapidly 


becoming, more than we suspect, a topic of 


popular interest, and the press feels bound 
to keep its readers, to some extent at least, 
informed as to what is going on in this field 
Where a 


build 


of activity. criticism on our at- 


tempts to rationally and beautifully 


would, ten or fifteen years ago, hardly have 
been noticed by the public it is to-day being 
read with almost as much avidity as an arti- 
topic of immediate national 
concern. The recent editorial in a New York 


morning paper alluding to the 


cle on a more 
views of a 
visiting French architect on some of our re- 
cent New York buildings is 

This interest in architecture and building 


a case in point. 
is, however, still rather superficial with us, 


due, no doubt, as much to the desultory 


methods of the press in general as to any 
shallowness of public opinion. The 
healthy and 


dey eloped. 


symp- 


toms, however, are require 
only cultivation to be 


Popular notions on 


architecture are scarce 


THE ly less definite or more 

comprehensible than is 

FOENE OF the bulk of professional 
VIEW 


writing on the subject 
of an American archi- 

tecture. Not 
much of this writing vague and intangible, 
but one finds in it little 
among the several 


only is 
very agreement 
writers. 

Some will say that there is no such thing 
as an American architecture, and that there 
never will be made any progress towards a 
national style until our architects cease to 
use the forms and devices of other periods 
to solve the totally different problems of 
to-day. These writers say it is necessary to 


8 





seek inspiration in new channels and to rey 
olutionize to a 
thought in 


large extent the process of 
which has 
been developed in the course of centuries. 


There are 


designing buildings, 


those who are content with the 
copying of the best styles of the 


For them an American style of archi- 


literal 
past. 


tecture fails on deaf ears; the development 


of building in conformity with the conditions 


of the age means nothing. For them the 


development of the art of building has long 
been completed, and any new attempts are 


futile Nowhere is this theory carried out 


in practice with greater persistence than in 


rn 


our interior decoration where the _ par- 


amount issue always is: In what style 


such and such a room be decorated. 


shall 


Then, again, there are those who are eclec- 
tic in their views, recognizing that times and 
conditions change, but that certain elements 
in traditional art are fundamental, and can 
no more be successfully disobeyed than can 
the rules of algebra. 
only the 


These individuals 


maintain not possibility of an 
American 
that there is such a 


partial, but 


Style, but go so far as to state 
style, and if the im- 
interested, spectator of our 
progress in building could but remove him- 
self to a suitable distance so as not to be 
under American influence, he would see that 

evolving an 
with due regard 
freshness of 


we are steadily and surely 
American art of building, 
to the past and a 


characteristic of our time. 


conception 


Nor is our time want- 
ing in sources of inspi- 
ration for the building 

PROGRESS art. Are we not using 
new materials and old 
ones in new construc 

tional ways and in ngw 

Have our at- 

construction, rudimen- 
tary, as they are, no meaning for our archi- 
tecture? Have we not in this material 
enough direction for our efforts to 
meet architecturally present and ever-aris- 
ing conditions? 
Hollow tile for 

a new 

have 


forms? 


tempts in concrete 


alone 


structural purposes is 
building which we 
much to develop, 


means of 


recently done 
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especially for dwelling houses, where the 


and its ab- 


normal price have been closely seconded by 


searcity of seasoned wood 
the desire for greater 
fire, 


protection 


against 
and better sanitary arrangements in 
Has not tile a story to tell 
peculiarities advantages, of the 
beauty of surface, per 
Is there not sufficient food here for 
the architect’s imagination and for the de- 
velopment of the art of building 
beautifully 

Herein, 
tecture. 


our dwellings. 
of its and 
opportunities for 


haps? 


suitably, 
and 
doubtless, lies 


economically? 


progress in archi- 


In an interesting let- 


ter to the “Times,” 


John Martin has lately 
ARE TAXES made a plea for more 
TOO LOW ? liberal expenditures by 


the City of 
for parks, 
health and 
the ground that the increase in taxes during 
recent years 


New York 
schools, 
charity, on 


has been nothing like as great 


as the increase in property values. This 
opens a rather unusual and suggestive line 
of argument, which could probably be ap- 
plied to many other cities, for the test is 
secured by comparing the two items of total 
tax and total property value. This, Mr. 
Martin believes, is the only fair test. In 
New York, since 1899, the first year of 
Greater New York, there has been an in- 


ors 


crease, he finds, of 35.2 per cent.inthe total 
amount of and of 129 per 
one-half 


taxes cent., or 
much, in the 
If allow- 
ought to be 
1899 assessments 


three and times as 
total assessed value of real estate. 
ance be made, as, of course, it 
made, for the fact that in 
were at only “two-thirds” 


in 1908 at 


of real value, and 
of real 
still be about 
Putting the matter differ- 
finds that in 
taxes a 


“ninety per cent.” value, 


the increase in values would 
seventy per cent. 
ently, Mr. Martin 
there has been 
$793,729,249: and 
increase in the 
$1,582,422,754, leaving a 
$788,693,505—a stupendous 
some part, at least, 
for public 
ments for schools, 


nine 
total of 
years the 


years 
paid in 
that in these 
value of the land has been 
clear profit of 
total, due, in 
to the very expenditures 
improvements. To let disburse- 
parks, health protection, 
ete., so lag behind the increases in property 
value is, he argues, an injustice to tenants. 
It should be added that an essential premise 
to this interesting line of thought is that 
rents do not fluctuate with taxes; and as to 
little things like unpaid taxes and the limit 
to the city’s possible indebtedness, which is 
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imposed by the restriction on the percentage 
that real 
not particularly 
theory. With 
needs, it is 


estate can be these do 
affect the 
reference to the 
indeed, to 
Mr. 


investigating 


assessed, 
theory, as a 
city’s great 
interesting, learn, 
from a compilation Ivins for 
the benefit of the 
that the taxable value of the 
New York City 
taxed as really 
Court of 


made by 
legislative 
committee, 
real property in 


special 


(including 
franchises, under the 
Appeals in the 
franchise tax litigation), aggregates $6,722,- 
415,740, $1,000,000,000 in ex- 


cess of the estate 


decision of the 


nearly 


and is 
values in 
of the 
Mississippi which 
New York taxation are 
greater than the combined taxable values of 


real 
and State 
that the 


assess for 


taxable 


every city, county west 


River; 
may 


values 


real estate available for city, county and 
State taxation in Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania, or in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; 


and that the exemptions of real estate val 
ues from taxation in New York City, on ac- 
count of use for religious, charitable or city 
purposes, are greater than the entire taxable 


values in Boston or in Philadelphia. 


The City 
was the 


Beautifu 
subject of a 


AN 
long and very compre- 
ARCHITECT hensive paper on civic 
WHO WAS improvement that was 
HEEDED read by Eugene H. 


Taylor, Fellow of the 
A. I. A., before the 
sixth annual convention of the lowa Chapter 
of the institute. Mr. 
plea for 


Taylor made a strong 
“For- 


heeds 


expert planning, and said: 


tunate, indeed, is the community that 
the promptings to do things properly before 
time and money have been spent and wasted 
The development of the 
noted as the usual first step, ‘is 
he added, “of that which 
make a city what it should 
made up of certain major 
points, and the 


Says, are 


in wrong 
park 
but a small part,” 


ways.” 
idea, 


is necessary to 
be.” A 
and minor focal 
these, he 


city is 
location of 
determined by 
from public 


private 


as distinguished interest. 


“Hence, when an awakening does come for 
the reeasting of a city, a comprehensive, 
consistent, logical and practical plan must 
be prepared by a disinterested trained ex- 
pert. City improvement means more than 
simply cutting a street through a block of 
buildings to reach a given point by the 
shortest route, or zigzagging vaguely to 


avoid some particular building or feature in 
reaching a goal. The natural resources of 
contour and scenery * * * should be devel- 

















NOTES AND 


* %* 


The 
begin 


redeem 
of its 
have de- 
feature of 
river it 
civic 


oped. which would 


itself 


city 


must with a realization 


topographical advantages. It may 
distinctive 
beauty in the 
until the improvement 
its chief asset is 


rived its name from a 


interest and 
ated 


idea 


is situ- 
upon, and 
takes 


ignored, 


root worse than 


To have a pleasing river with sur 


face broken into never-tiring interest by 


falls or rapids; an island set in its midst 


furnishing a fit site for edifices, 


imposing 


and a breathing spot at hand in the very 
hearce Of business for those who cannot go 
to the suburban parks; but to do absolutely 
nothing with this gift of nature except to 
fringe the river banks with the inevitably 
offensive and unsanitary outhouse, stable 
yard, garbage heap or even the rear eleva- 
tion of business buildings, and to convert 
the island into a dumping ground, without 
even enlivening the scene with a festive goat 
to feed on the tin cans; or to allow it to 
be covered with common mercantile build 
ings—is well nigh sacrilege.’ All this is well 
said. But the most interesting part of the 
matter is that the meeting was in Cedar 
Rapids where an outside authority had 
made just such a study and report only a 
few months earlier; and where an improve- 
ment club had been formed, with Mr. Taylor 
as one of the officers, to secure the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations; and where, 
a few days after this address, the people 
voted, by a majority of about thirteen to 
one, to buy the neglected island in the river 
in the heart of town as a site for public 
buildings and a park, as the report had 
urged. 
There has lately been 
organized in Los An- 
BEAUTY geles the League of the 
School Beautiful. Its 
FOR purpose is to unify and 
SCHOOLS strengthen efforts, and, 
if necessary, to initiate 
new efforts for ‘“suit- 
ably decorating’ the public schools by se- 
curing for them, without public expens 
objects of art. The Board of Education has 
endorsed the plan, and a newspaper article 
says that although at first designed to be 
only a local movement, inquiries have been 


received in regard to it from so many other 
places that the scope of the league may be 
enlarged. The idea is that those persons 
interested in a particular school shall con- 
stitute an individual chapter of the city 
league. Each of these chapters will be to 
a large extent self-governing, but they will 
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unite in council to help the 

most need help in this respect. 
of masterpieces” is 
under consideration, 
that the league shall en- 
to bring art into the but 
will seek to discover and encourage budding 
genius among the pupils. Whatever its 
measure of success in doing this, there ob- 
viously is room to supplement the good work 
of the playground associations and parents’ 
and teachers’ to 
foster the art spirit and to bring beauty into 


schools. 


which 
A traveling 
of the 
pro- 


schools 


“collection one 


plans and it is 


posed not only 


deavor schools, 


leagues with a_ society 


Eugene C. Gardner, 
an architect of Spring- 


AN IDEAL field, Mass., presented 
at a recent meeting of 

FOR a local literary club, a 

A CITY long paper on the city 


beautiful that could be 

and should be made of 
Springfield. article has been published 
in “The The most striking 
paragraph is perhaps that giving a prophecy 
which Mr. Gardner made fifteen years ago. 
He quotes it as follows: ‘‘Somewhere in the 
civilized world at the beginning of the next 


The 
Republican.”’ 


century there will be the most beautiful 
city that the sun shines upon. It will have 
the best government, to which other cities 
will come to learn wisdom, the best schools, 
the cleanest streets, the finest architecture, 
the noblest monuments. All of which will 
not mean the greatest wealth or the most 


numerous population per square mile or per 
city, but the best the soundest prac- 
tical judgment, the clearest common sense.” 
The prediction concluded the statement 
that there was then no apparent reason why 
Springfield should not be that exalted city. 
“IT am of the same opinion still, as a prophet 
ought to be, except that I would not extend 
the time to the end of this century.” In 
fact, he hopes to live to see the day he 
pictures. The ideal, suggestive of that of a 
Greek philosopher, is in sharp contrast to 
the usual ambition of an American city, 
and it is so much better that its mere state- 
ment makes one pause to read it over, to 
wonder and to wish. Mr. Gardner, however, 
is obliged to add: “But if my optimism 
were not of the most ingrained and indelible 
sort, I should stand appalled at the crimes 
committed in the name of civic art and pub- 
lic improvement. * * We may have ‘beauty 
spots,” but never a beautiful city 
work for unity. Only when 
ductions become 


taste, 


by 


until we 
artificial pro- 
they display 


organic do 
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some of the charms of Nature’s work; only 


as they indicate an intelligent, harmonious 
design are they worthy of admiration. We 


recognize this 
work. If we 
paint a 
know the thing undertaken will be a dismal 
failure 


readily enough in our private 
book, 


sermon, we 


plan a house, write a 


picture or preach a 


there is a consistent, definite 


unless 


purpose showing through it from beginning 


to end.”” After that he begins his long, con- 


account of the things he _ believes 


should be 


crete 


done in Springfield; but much 
recommends as 


sketched, 


greater than the steps he 


leading to it, is his quoted, briefly 


ideal for a city. 


Arnold W. 


whose word on the 


Brunner, 
sub- 


CIVIC ART ject is entitled to 
weight, is another 

AN architect who has lately 
INVESTMENT made a similar plea on 
general lines. This is 

in an article contribu- 


ted in the summer to the Saturday Evening 
Post, entitled, ‘“‘Building Beauty 
Mr. Brunner frankly took for his argument 
the commercial point of 
with Whistler’s dictum, “art 
declared that 
the development of American cities, it doesn’t 
happen; and that to secure beauty for cities, 
there are forceful thought, 
concerted action, and civic pride. 


into Cities.” 
view. seginning 
happens,” he 
especially in 


sometimes, and 


needed energy, 
The way 


to obtain these, he believed, was to put aside 


theories and show that art pays. He said: 
“Perhaps the Greeks would not have rea- 
soned in that way, nor would any artistic 


nation, but we are not artistic; we are pri- 
marily Yet, he 
are cultivating artistic tendencies, 
rapidly coming to know the value of beauty 
as applied to manufactures, and 


towns, and we are offering to the artist in 


believed, ‘‘we 
and are 


commercial.”’ 


streets 


every branch the greatest encouragement. 
* * * A city, like a house, should have a 
definite plan. No great enterprise, nor a 


small one for that matter, could be carried 
on successfully without a definite line of 
thought and a definite plan of operation, with 
due provision for the future. What greater 
enterprise could there be than the building of 
a city? And yet, in the most important of 
all our undertakings, we have adopted the 
most short-sighted policy.’ “The making of 
plans,” he added, “is not antagonistic to 
commerce, but, on the contrary, the greatest 
aid to it. Let it be understood that the first 
step toward the beautification of 
municipal common sense.”’ 


’ 


cities is 
* * For example, 
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their traffic. 
This seems a simple proposition, but in the 


“streets should be ample for 


commercial districts of our larger cities it 


is quite disregarded. Ten thousand men pass 
a given point in three-quarters of an hour in 
the usual order of military procession, which 
unobstructed favor 


means an roadway and 


conditions. But ten thousand 


into the 


able people 


are poured out streets at almost 
the same time in many localities from sky- 

that contain 
When the 


trucks is also considered, it 


scrapers thousands of tenants 


each. space for vehicles and 


is readily seen 
street i be- 
parks 


incre ased 


how inadequate the average 


coming.” He showed how small 
promptly pay for themselves in the 
value of abutting property, and he 
that 


needed, to 


remarked 


where a Hausmanizing process was 


move cautiously was not 


hneces- 
sarily to move wisely. In short, Mr. Brun- 
ner said well a good many things that needed 
saying in a paper which goes to so large and 


miscellaneous a lay public as does the Satur- 


day Evening Post of Philadelphia. 

The annual report of 
the Massachusetts Civic 
RATIONAL League contains, as a 
ortion of the secre- 

HOUSING lee . 
tary’s report, some un- 
REFORM usually interesting com 


regarding the 
work of the committee 


special 


ments 


This 
Hartman 


on housing. committee 
appointed, Mr. 
methods for a more careful 
tended agitation along 
Practically nothing is known,” he 
“about housing conditions in 


was 
says, “‘to consider 
study and ex- 
fundamental lines. 
declares, 
Boston and in 
the other cities and towns of the State. In 
must be made by 
would seem, that 
“before we 
have to remedy. 
additional work of 


vestigations experts’’—of 
some, certainly, 
shall know 
Then there is the 
definite 


whom, it 
should be architects 
what we 


laying down a 


housing policy for all urban and rural dis- 
tricts, so that future slums may not be 
possible. To attempt to handle the matter 


by curing slum as fast as we may 


will amount to nothing as long as people are 


areas 


allowed to proceed as rapidly as they will 
in developing newer and worse areas in 
other sections. A rigid system of preven- 


tion must be established and maintained. 
When this is done the clearing up of present 
areas will have a visible end. Because New 


York was forced to take the lead on ac- 
count of the existence of a System which 
was proving fatal, other American cities 


have tended to follow and to make the New 














York 

tablish 
fatal 

like 


congestion 


regulations t 
regulations 
it 
no other city 


of pop 


as as Is 


is 


short-sighted. 
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he 
for 


to 
themselves. This 
New York 


world, in so far as 


norm by which 


es- 


is 


the 
ilation 


in 


cencerned, and 


1s 


there is no reason why any other city should 
ever be built like it. The German, Swiss, 
Swedish, English and other European peo 
ples have established sane methods of lay- 
ing out cities and towns and of erecting 
houses in them, It remains for an American 
State to do likewise, and Massachusetts has 
chance to place itself in an enviable posi- 
tion of leadership if it does not allow some 
other awakening communities to get ahead 
1 1 
It i significant of 
the broadening interest 


PLAYGROUNDS 


in civic affairs which 


AND architects are showing 

in their professional 

ARCHITECTS capacity—their individ 

ual and personal inte 

es was to be expected 

it the October meeting of the Rhod 

I d Chapter of the A. IL A. the subject 

the location i distributio ot play- 

groun The principal speaker as Henry 

A. Bat r, the father of the metropolitan 

irk system of Providence nd it ighbor- 

ing cities nd towns His ple was for 

i oO by a commission, which should make 

1 comprehensive and equitable scheme for 

t! ipportionment of open spaces,” instead 

of leaving the location of playgrounds to 

th bargain of the aldermen from rival 

vards., It is not at likely that the 

vards which need playgrounds most will be 

blessed with the most influential and ener 

getic councilmen and aldermen.” But the 

irgument and plea are less novel and signifi- 

cant than was the choice of subject for a 
chapter meeting of architects. 

Sacramento, Calif., is 

now to be added to the 

PLANS list of state capitols—a 

FOR list which is growing 

long—for which com- 

SACRAMENTO prehensive improve- 


initiative of the 
backed by the Re 
Council, and indivi 
Mulford Robinson 
visited the city in 
Report on its 





improvement 


have been 
Through the 
of Commerce, 
the 


subscribers, 


ment plans 
prepared, 
Chamber 
ilty Board, Woman's 
dual 
of 


the 


Charles 
New York, 
and made a 


Rochester, 
autumn 
possibilities. 
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There was before the people of the State 
an Amendment to the Constitution which, 
if carried, would transfer the Capitol from 
Sacramento to Berkeley. When Mr. Robin- 
son began his work, this was voted down 
by an overwhelming majority—a fact which 
greatly increased the interest in the problem 
offered. The suggestions covered a wide 
range of improvement topics. They in- 
cluded as principal items the possible diver- 
sion of the American River, which now 
annually overflows its banks, and the crea- 
tion in the reclaimed area of an industrial 
center; the extension of the city’s bound- 
iries, in order that control might be exer- 
cised over the platting of sub-divisions, now 
progressing in a most confusing manner; 
the building of some diagonal thoroughfares, 
centering on the capitol dome; a new sta- 


tion and its approaches, and a country park 
laid perfect 


and is peculiar among 


system. Sacramento is out in 


checkerboard fashion, 


American, and especially among Western 
cities, in that, while having a population 
of only about 50,000, it presents actual con- 
ditions of congestion This is because it 
is enclosed on two sides by broad rivers, and 
on the other two—so serious are the flood 
conditions—by broad levees, just as mediae 
val towns were enclosed by ramparts. To 
this difficult situation, aggravated by the 
location of railroads built and projected, the 
Report devotes much attention. 

From the architectural standpoint, the 


most important suggestion was the creation 
of diagonal avenue from the proposed new 
Station site to the capitol—a distance of 
2,000 feet, exclusive of a half-square to be 
bought in front of the station as a plaza. 
Midway on the diagonal, stands the new 
post office; and at its station end, balancing 
the new station and with one front to the 
plaza, the new court house. The course of 
the diagonal is through valuable business 
property—though as yet none of it happens 


to be expensively improved; but it was sug- 





gested that as its great function would be 
to open up, and emphasize and give dig- 
nity to, the Capitol, the State might be 
asked to aid in meeting the expense. 

The architects of the National Metropoli 
tan Bank, Washington, D. C. are Messrs 
Gordon, Tracy & Swartwout and Mr. B. 
Stanley Simmons, Associated. On pages 22 
and 25 of the January issue the name of 
Messrs. Gordon, Tracy & Swartwout was 
inadvertently omitted and we take this 
opportunity to express our regret and at 
the same time to correct the error. 





































A manual for arriving 
graphically at the ordi 


A nary solutions of steel 
TIME I-beams and channels 
should result in saving 

SAVER” 


time to 
designers who have oc- 
compute the 
members of steel floors. Such is the volume 
before us. The author in explaining the 
construction of the charts of curves assumes 
a knowledge of the theory and the mathe 
matical processes involved. While not a text 
book, in any doubt, be 
widely used as a check by those 
present get all their engineering 
handbooks of the steel companies. 


considerable 


easion to 


sense, it will, no 
who at 


from the 





This is neither a 

book of history nor a 

THE book of biography. On 
MODERN the other hand, it is 
more than a series of 

ARTISTS} essays linked only by 
a common ~subject- 

matter. The author 


has selected and the basis of his selection 
is a desire to exhibit the modern spirit as 
expressed in painting through the lives and 
the works of certain characteristic figures. 
The essays which embody the story are, as 
the author acknowledges, frankly sympa- 
thetic and appreciative. One can find no 
fault with this programme, because up to a 
certain point it possesses great efficiency 
and a sympathetic approach to an artist’s 
work, which is, perhaps, in the end, the best 
guarantee of finally understanding it in a 
thoroughly critical manner. These essays, 
fourteen in number, form as many chap- 
ters, and are accompanied by typical illus- 
trations that serve their purposes admir- 
ably. The text is a serious and meritorious 





*Curves for Calculating Beams, Channels and Re- 
actions, by Sidney Diamant, E. B., New York, 
1908: McGraw Publishing Company. 
+By Christian Brinton. New York, 1908: 
Baker & Taylor Company. 
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attempt at interpretation. We believe it 
will be found fortunate enough to carry the 
interest of both the professional and the 
lay reader. It is fluent and scholarly, and 
though its tone is that of warm admiration, 
the praise bestowed is given with 
nation. The author possesses a 
tlety of description. The book, in short, is 
one of the best of its class that has 
peared for We recommend it 
without anyone who wants 
to obtain a survey of modern painting. 


discrimi 
rare sub- 
ap- 
some time. 


reservation to 


The popularity of re 


inforced concrete in 


REINFORCED building construction 
CONCRETE during the past five 
years has resulted in 
STANDARDS* establishing the fact 
that much of the work 
has been done without 


a proper understanding of the relative prop- 
erties of the two materials as used in the 
structural members of a building. Gradu- 
ally there has been established from the ex- 
perience of the best qualified constructors of 
veoncrete work a set of rules for guidance in 
the disposition, attachment and assembling 
of the material for economy and strength. 
Such a set of rules appears in the volume 
at hand, a manual of reinforced concrete 
standards to be applied in the construction 
of buildings. The subject is approached 
from the engineer’s standpoint, but in a 
clear and logical manner. It would be inter- 
esting to note the result if some architect 
who is inclined to pay sympathetic attention 
to engineering would continue the discussion 
of reinforced concrete in building construc- 
tion. He would be in position to approach 
his subject with a feeling for the structural 
facts, but always with a view to the artistic 
result. 





*Practical Reinforced Concrete Standards for the 
Design of Reinforced Concrete Buildings, by H. B. 
Andrews, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 




















